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HE TERM HIGHER CRITICISM 
was first used by Eichhorn, Einleitung 
ins Alte Testament, 3 vols., published 
1780-83. It was used to distinguish this form 
of criticism from lower, or textual, criticism. 
The term has been in fairly common use since 
that time, and, while sometimes misunderstood, 
it seems to be the best phrase to describe a par- 
ticular method of study. It is essentially the 
study of a written document by the use of in- 
ternal evidence, i. e., the evidence afforded by 
the document itself. Of course, this study 
must be correlated with external evidence. 


Old Testament higher criticism occupied it- 
self at first principally with the Hexateuch. 
Various views concerning the use of compon- 
ent documents in the Hexateuch were pro- 
pounded during the century following Eich- 
horn’s work. Wellhausen in 1878, under the 
title Geschichte Israels, vol. 1, later republished 
as Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, formu- 
lated the view that the Hexateuch was formed 
by the union of four principal documents, 
written down between goo and 450 B. C., to be 
dated in the following order, J, E, D, and P. 

The work of Wellhausen was epoch-making. 
His conclusion concerning the four principal 
documents of the Hexateuch is still generally 
accepted by critical scholars, although many 
details have since been added. 

The idea of the evolution of Hebrew re- 
ligious conceptions naturally follows from this 
conclusion. The early traditions of the He- 


brews, in spite of later editing, afford evi- 
dence of an early stage of polydemonism; 
this was later followed by henotheism, as ap- 
pears from the historical books, and much later 
by monotheism, in the prophets. No writing 
can with any degree of certainty be ascribed 
to Moses, the earliest code, the Book of the 
Covenant, Ex. 20:20-23 :33, reflecting a later 
agricultural background. 


More important than these generally ac- 
cepted results is the fact that Wellhausen’s 
method, that of higher criticism, is in common 
use among scholars today. In so far as the 
conclusions of Wellhausen are modified, it is 
by the use of higher criticism in the light of 
fuller present-day knowledge. 

In recent years, while the Hexateuch has not 
been neglected, more attention has been paid 
to other Old Testament literature, notably the 
prophetic books. The existence within one 
book of the work of different authors and ed- 
itors has been increasingly recognized. The 
book of Isaiah is now commonly considered 
to be the work of several authors and editors, 
not merely of two authors, as was earlier 
thought. Most critical students would agree 
with the statement of Torrey: “Aside from 
‘Second Isaiah’ and the great insertion from 
the Book of Kings, there are in the first half 
of the book distinct groups of oracles, filling 
many chapters and clearly of late date,” Some 
Important Editorial Operations in the Book 
of Isaiah, JBL, vol. LVII, p. 109. Only a 
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small part of the book of Jeremiah is con- 
sidered to be by the prophet himself. Only 
chs. 1-3 of the book of Micah are ascribed to 
the prophet, the rest of the book being much 
later. Chs. 1-8 of the book of Zechariah are 
attributed to the prophet, the rest being later, 
ch. 14 being very late. 

Nothing less than a revolution in the thought 
concerning Ezekiel has taken place recently. 
The prevailing view until quite recent times 
was that the book, except for minor addi- 
tions, was a unit, all by the prophet Ezekiel. 
Recent critical discussions of the book in Ger- 
many have concluded that large portions are 
secondary; especially notable among these are 
Holscher, Hesekiel: der Dichter und das Buch, 
1924, and Herntrich, Ezechielprobleme, 1932. 
In this country Torrey, noting evident marks 
of lateness in the book, has concluded that the 
whole is a late pseudepigraph, Pseudo-Ezekiel 
and the Original Prophecy, 1930. In Germany 


Bertholet published Das Buch Hesekiel in 1897, 
in which he treated the book as substantially 


a unit. In 1936 he published a new commen- 
tary on the book, Hesekiel, in the Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament, in which he considers 
that a considerable amount of material is sec- 
ondary. The recent commentary by Cooke, 
ICC, 1937, recognizes considerable later ma- 
terial, such as the apocalyptic passage, chs. 38- 
39, and all the legal material in chs. 40-48. 
Probably most critical scholars would accept 
the statement of Cooke: “It is no longer pos- 
sible to treat the Book as the product o1 a 
single mind and a single age,” Commentary, 
p. v. 

In fact, it is being commonly recognized 
that most of the prophetic books are anthclo- 
gies. There is no strong presumption that a 
passage standing in a book called by the name 
of a prophet is by that author. It is now 
recognized that most if not all of the messages 
of hope found in the earlier prophets are not 
suitable for any situation within the lifetime 
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of these prophets, they belong to a much later 
time when their messages suit the historical 
conditions. Most of the oracles against foreign 
nations, also, probably belong in the Persian 
or the Greek period, when they fit the his- 
torical situation, as they do not earlier. 

Within recent years archeology has come to 
have a continually increasing importance in 
Biblical study. It is a valuable supplement to 
higher criticism, but it can not take its place, 
nor can it act as a check on the conclusions of 
higher criticism, except to a limited extent. 
The circles of archeology and of higher crit- 
icism intersect only very slightly. Very little 
written material of the Hebrew period has 
been found in the digging in Palestine. The 
objects found and the quality of the buildings 
give evidence concerning the state of culture 
at different periods. In other nations of the 
near east written material has been found in 
abundance. This has been very illuminating in 
reference to the history. Very little has been 
found, however, which gives direct informa- 
tion concerning the Hebrew period in Pales- 
tine. Archeology simply contributes to the 
knowledge concerning other nations, and thus 
forms a general background for the history of 
the Hebrew people. 


The Babylonian parallels to the Old Testa- 
ment traditions concerning the creation and the 
flood are a valuable supplement to the Old 
Testament accounts. These Old Testament tra- 
ditions themselves afford evidence that they 
contain contradictory elements, and are there- 
fore in some measure, at least, unhistorical. In 
the light of the Babylonian parallels it becomes 
clear that these Old Testament traditions are 
revisions of Babylonian myths. 

(Continued on page 170) 


1This limitation needs to be taken into account in con- 
sidering articles which state the value of archeology, 
such as Albright, Archeology Confronts Biblical 
Criticism, The American Scholar, vol. 7, pp. 176-188, 
and Rosmarin, The New Trend in Biblical Criticism, 
JBR, vol. 6, pp. 83-86. 
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The World-View of Jesus 


THE WORLD-VIEW OF JESUS* 
ELMER W. K. MOULD 
Elmira College 


of Nazareth as a philosopher? Not in 

the modern technical sense of the term, 
certainly, nor in the ancient sense of the term 
as the Greeks understood and used it. There is 
an important difference between Jesus and 
Plato or Aristotle. The latter, as typical 
philosophers, were primarily interested in an 
intellectual understanding of the universe. 
Jesus shared such interest, but speculation 
was not his primary concern, His primary in- 
terest was morality and religion. 


I 


Philosophy had its counterpart among the 
Jewish people and was called by a kindred 
name, wisdom. In its literal signification 
philosophy means love of wisdom. Philosophy 
is however not merely the love of wisdom. lt 
is the best wisdom of the lovers of wisdom. 

The Jewish people, in post-exilic and New 
Testament times, had their lovers of wisdom. 
Known as the wise, the sages, or the teachers 
of wisdom, they were the educators of the age, 
men whose special interest lay in knowing and 
producing the kind of thought which is tech- 
nically termed wisdom. These teachers of 
wisdom were the only philosophers that Juda- 
ism produced. They were less speculative, 
less theoretical, and less systematic than the 
Greek philosophers, but just as clear thinkers. 

The work of the Jewish sages developed 
contemporaneously with that of the Greek 
philosophers. These Jewish men of wisdom 
were recognized as a distinct class as far back 
as Jeremiah’s time, ca. 600 B. C., the time 
when Greek philosophy was just beginning 
with Thales. From then onward there grew 
up a notable body of Jewish wisdom teaching. 
Jesus of Nazareth thought and taught wisdom. 
The spirit of the wise was in him. Jesus was 


I IT PROPER TO SPEAK OF JESUS 


the most eminent teacher of wisdom in the first 
century. 

The Gospels portray Jesus as an itinerant 
teacher, a method characteristic of the sages. 
Moreover, such itinerant teaching and preach- 
ing was a common phenomenon of the time 
in the Roman Empire, as evidenced by the 
traveling philosophic teachers of the Mediter- 
ranean area. With earnestness and zeal the 
Cynic-Stoic preachers journeyed far and wide 
with their message, calling the masses of man- 
kind to a higher type of life in the name of 
philosophy. Jesus was as much a philosopher 
as any of them. 

Though Jesus was not interested in intel- 
lectual speculation, or in constructing a sys- 
tem of thought, he nevertheless has forever 
impressed upon the race a whole series oi 
truths which millions regard as normative for 
life. To say that Jesus was not a philosopher 
does not imply that he did not have a philoso- 
phy. Although he did not aim at the sys- 
tematic presentation of a world-view, he never- 
theless had a world-view underlying his think- 
ing. His world-view was practical and popu- 
lar, not analytic or scientific. His teaching was 
addressed to first-century Jews, and plain peo- 
ple at that. It is open to the simplest man to 
interrogate his experience and his environ- 
ment, and thereby to fashion an adequate 
philosophy of life. The heart of the plain man 
knows life better than the speculative philoso- 
pher, for life is something to be lived more 
than to be thought about. Stripped of super- 
naturalistic and theological overlay, that we 
have in Jesus is a plain man who was a think- 
er. He employed thought-forms which his 


*An Address given at the annual meeting of Aleph 
Chapter of Theta Chi Beta (Bible Honor Society) 


Syracuse University, June 3, 1938. See editorial 
on p. 146. 


1Jer. 8:8; 9:23; 18:18. Cf. Isa. 29:14. 
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hearers would comprehend. Jesus was a man 
of insight and action. ‘Not learning but doing 
is the chief thing,”* was basic to Jewish 
wisdom teaching. Jesus’ world-view grew out 
of his own attitude toward life. 


For what do we look as we inquire into the 
world-view of Jesus? We wish to know how 
he viewed the origin and nature of the cosmos. 
We wish to know his view of the nature and 
value of man. What about providence and 
purpose in the thought of Jesus? Did Jesus 
regard the universe as friendly to man? What 
account did Jesus take of evil in the world? 
What did he think of the future? What en- 
during values can we find in Jesus’ world- 
view? 


II 


The basic axiom of Jewish thinking was the 
existence of God. Jesus posited this belief, 
not because it was traditional, but because of 
his Own inner experience. For Jesus, God 
was a Clear, living, and present reality. The 
ethical and the religious blend into one in the 
world-view of Jesus. To him, God is good 
and is to be found in the good. It is man’s 
moral attitude toward life which makes him 
aware of the reality of God; the pure in heart 
see God. This immanent God is, to Jesus, the 
one most important force in the universe on 
which man can count. Jesus is concerned not 
with what man does but with what man gives 
God a chance to do through man’s right re- 
ligious attitude. God is, to Jesus, the ultimate 
reality, both present and to come. Jesus did 
not anticipate that the future would reveal 
anything essentially different from what he 
already realized as an actuality in his own 
soul, the very nearness of God and the trium- 
phant power of good. 

The standard Jewish cosmogony, set forth 
in Genesis, chap. 1, furnished some cosmic 
theory. The Jews did not think of the nat- 
ural order or cosmic forces apart from God. 


Such categories as energy, causation, and 
process were wholly unknown to them. The 
Jewish universe was geocentric, three-storied in 
structure, comprising the earth, an under- 
world, and the heavens above. This popular 
Jewish cosmology thoroughly permeates Jesus’ 
thinking. 

A tendency of scientific thinking is to dis- 
tinguish sharply between the natural and the 
supernatural, and to dismiss the supernatural 
as an impossible category. Neither Jesus nor 
his Jewish contemporaries felt such a diff- 
culty. To them the interaction of the super- 
natural with the natural was thinkable, desir- 
able, and to be expected. A first-century Jew, 
who knew nothing about science and had no 
idea of any such thing as natural law, had 
no difficulty whatever in conceiving God work- 
ing any miracle he chose. They believed easily 
and gladly in the miraculous. They did not 
inquire into the process or uniformity or cause 
of natural events. They looked upon the 
world as the scene of God’s immediate action. 
They thought of no order of nature apart 
from God’s will. True, his will and power were 
seen in the ordinary facts of human experi- 
ence, but still more in the unusual, exceptional, 
wonder-inspiring events. It is upon this that 
eschatology, in the final analysis, rests. To 
Jesus and his contemporaries the world was 
full of the mystery of the divine purpose and 
action. God did what he willed and nothing 
was impossible for him.* 

Jesus viewed things cosmic in the light of 
God’s love and purpose. This earth is the 
scene of God’s beneficent activity, and it is 
therefore a friendly world. The sun shines 
alike on the evil and the good; the rain falls 
cn the just and the unjust. For the bless- 
ings which this order of nature brings to him, 
the good man believes that he is living in a 


2Aboth 1:17. 
3Mk. 10:27—Matt. 19:26-—-Lk. 18:27. 
4Matt. 5:45. 
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friendly world. The evil man also finds that 
he is living in a friendly world because, despite 
his evil, the blessings of sunshine come to him. 
“The earth beareth fruit of herself.” Nature’s 
hidden forces are strong and good. Granted 
man’s cooperation in plowing and sowing, these 
forces work for man’s good. Good men and 
bad men alike sow the ground, go about their 
daily routine, and in due time reap a harvest 
of nourishing grain. On the basis of such ex- 
perience in life, it is obvious to the plain man 
that he lives in a friendly world. As for the 
future, this earth will be the scene of God’s 
most glorious activity on man’s behalf when 
he brings in fully his kingdom upon a re- 
newed earth. Such an outlook upon the world 
is idealistic. 


Ill 


Jesus’ conception of man’s place in the cos- 
mos was likewise idealistic. The biblical psy- 
chology was primitive and popular, not modern 
scientific. Although its terms still dominate 
present-day popular speech, it is no longer the 
thought-form of technical psychologists. How- 
ever, this much does seem to survive modern 
criticism, that man is a psycho-physical entity, 
a unitary being, i. e., body-soul. Jesus under- 
stood man’s nature as did his contemporaries. 
He employed this current popular mode of 
thinking as the vehicle for expressing an in- 
sight which is one of the enduring values in 
his world-view, viz., his estimate of the abso- 
lute worth of human personality. This is not 
only one of the original elements in his world- 
view, but also one of his permanent contribu- 
tions to humanity. 

The wisdom teachers were interested in man 
as an individual, in his capacities, potentialities, 
and duties. That man is morally free and mor- 
ally responsible is a basic assumption of the 
wisdom writers and of Jesus. 

Jesus’ estimate of the worth of personality 
includes his belief in immortality. “Fear not 
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them that kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul,”® clearly implies that what ends the 
bodily existence by no means terminates man’s 
life. Jesus’ view of immortality was ground- 
ed on the moral character of God as love. “He 
is not the God of the dead but of the living, 
for all live unto him.’” If men belong to God 
they share the life of God. God cannot be 
thought of as loving and caring for the 
righteous during their lifetime and then allow- 
ing them to be annihilated. Jesus sees the 
ideal as the real. To Jesus, the real man is the 
ideal man, the son of God. The sons of God 
are sons of the resurrection.* 


Jesus seems to have held a mystic reverence 
for personality, for it furnished him his clue 
to the nature of the ultimate reality, or God. 
A father, such as the father of the prodigal, 
was a reality of experience. God is like that. 
“If ye then being evil know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father who is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask him?’® “It is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.”!? 
“Forgive us our sins; for we ourselves also 
forgive every one that is indebted to us.” 
Such nobility of love, grace, and forgiveness 
is in man, and its actuality does not depend on 
numerical preponderance. God is not less 
than the noblest and best that man himself is. 
Jesus took seriously the idealistic possibilities 
of every person. “That ye may be sons of 
your Father who is in heaven,”!? states both 
what Jesus believed regarding man, and what 
he had before him as the objective of his teach- 
ing. The philosopher Plato conceived his ideal 
as a republic. Jesus conceived his ideal as a 
family embracing all mankind. Jesus inte- 


5Mk. 4:28. 

6Matt. 10:28-—=Lk. 12:4. 

™Lk. 20:38—=Mk. 12:27—=Matt. 22:32. 
8Lk. 20:36. 

Matt. 7:11==Lk. 11:13. 

10Lk. 12:32. 

11Lk. 11:4==Matt. 6:12. 

12Matt. 5:45. 
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grated his social philosophy with his theory of 
reality and conceived the ideal of a society of 
“sons of God,” which he considered it God’s 
intent to bring to pass. 


IV 


The doctrine of the promises was part of the 
Jewish philosophy of history, which led them 
to regard God as the most potent factor in 
their history and to anticipate the realization 
of every promised good in the future kingdom 
of God. This idealism was basic in Jesus’ 
world-view. He regarded the kingdom as 
something to be given, the initiative resting 
with God. Man’s attitude is that of recep- 
tivity. 

With Jesus the conception of God as Fath- 
er became dynamic. His idea of redemp- 


tion as expressing the nature of God’s activ- 
ity in the world is a philosophy of the world 
process, an affirmation of purposiveness in the 
Jesus discerned the real forces 


world order. 
in the world as spiritual. In the spiritual 
environment of man is the stimulus of God’s 
redemptive activity, to which man’s response 
is faith, codperation, and self-sacrifice. 

The fact of evil presents the supreme prob- 
lem to human thought. Jesus did not specu- 
late regarding the origin of evil. He was con- 
cerned with its removal. For such suffering 
as is due to adverse elements in nature Jesus 
found the solution in the attitude of moral 
optimism. The cure for moral evil he found 
in forbearance, which he both taught and prac- 
tised, associating in his ministry with publi- 
cans, sinners, and the diseased. God’s redemp- 
tive activity, man’s self-sacrifice, and the atti- 
tude of moral optimism are Jesus’ solution of 
the problem of evil in the present age. 

The conventional Jewish view anticipated 
the removal of evil in the coming age by its 
catastrophic overthrow through God’s direct 
intervention. The Jewish philosophy of his- 
tory held that Yahweh at the original creation 
intervened to destroy the forces of chaos and 
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establish the cosmos. Similarly at the flood 
Yahweh intervened to destroy evil, and again 
in the days of Lot. The exile was “as the 
waters of Noah” unto God.’* Eschatology ap- 
plied this philosophy to the future, affirming 
that God would again intervene to overthrow 
evil and inaugurate a new age of righteousness. 
Jesus held this conventional view. Such a view 
is not inconsistent with God’s character as love 
cr his forbearance of evil or his purpose as sal- 
vation, for righteousness can be satisfied only 
with the ultimate triumph of good over evil. 

Apocalyptic was essentially a world-view. 
The cosmic purpose and plan of God was 
brought under survey in apocalyptic. Apo- 
calyptic was based upon ethical idealism, at 
the heart of which was the righteousness of 
Ged. Hence apocalyptists gave attention to 
wisdom teachings, just as the wisdom teach- 
ers gave attention to eschatology because it 
completed their ideal of righteousness and 
functioned ethically as’ an incentive to right- 
eousness. On this basis of the ethical idealism 
inherent in both wisdom and apocalyptic is to 
be understood the place of eschatology in the 
world-view of Jesus. The question is not 
either ethics or eschatology. Both are there 
integrally in his thinking. He could not have 
presented an effective ethical message to his 
age if he had neglected the thought of the ul- 
timate realization of ethical values. Jesus did 
not base his ethics upon his eschatology. He 
based his eschatology upon his ethics. The 
basic thing in the thinking of Jesus is his inner 
appreciation of righteousness and assurance of 
its ultimate supremacy. He was not con- 
cerned to teach men how to make the most 
satisfactory adaptations to the existing order, 
i. e., with interim ethics. Jesus was concerned 
with life in an eternal world order. 

The oldest and most basic eschatological idea 
is the day of judgment. This is grounded in 
the conviction that men will be held account- 


13Tsa, 54:0. 
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able for their deeds. The judgment will sift 
out whatever is of value in the present age and 
with this the new age will be integrated. Jesus 
held this view. The significance of the judg- 
ment with Jesus is that the ethical principles 
which he proclaimed have ultimate survival 
value, and what is more important, the judg- 
ment means the arrival of the highest of all 
ethical values, eternal life in the kingdom of 
God. Not the judgment, but beyond the judg- 
ment is the determining consideration in his 
philosophy. 

Jesus regarded the kingdom of God as both 
present and future. God is the Eternal. He 
rules now and will rule in the future. Jesus 
regarded the kingdom of God from the stand- 
point of inwardness, viewing it as an existing 
reality awaiting discovery. Jesus set forth his 
ideal as that kind of life which characterizes 
those who now are sons of God and which 
will be the kind of life all live in the fully 
consummated kingdom of God. In so far as 
Jesus employed apocalyptic imagery, it was to 
make plain to his hearers, in terms they would 
understand, his own assurance of the reality 
of the ultimate triumph of righteousness, for 
which they and he alike hoped. Apocalyptic 
gave him the form in which he expressed his 
world-view. It did not affect the essence of 
his world-view in such a way that the pass- 
ing of the apocalyptic mode of thought would 
invalidate his philosophy of life. Jesus made 
the apocalyptic thought-form subserve his 
moral and spiritual ideas which, as a matter 
of history, did, before the end of the first 
century, burst that thought-form. 


Vv 


The principle of inwardness characterized 
Jesus’ attitude toward the Scriptures, the Jew- 
ish law, his conceptions of the realm of nature, 
of man, of ethical values, of the kingdom of 
God, and of the future, and was the central 
principle in his philosophy of values. He subor- 
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dinated material to intrinsic values, and con- 
cerned himself altogether with ethical and re- 
ligious values, convinced that ultimately the 
universe is on the side of the highest values. 
Jesus discerned in the universe an end-seek- 
ing process, the present reality and power of 
factors making for the eschatological kingdom 
of righteousness. Jewish eschatology and the 
eschatology of Jesus are both alike oriented 
toward the achievement of the ideal humanity 
in an ideal social order, the kingdom of God. 


If any one element in the world-view of 
Jesus may be characterized as of greatest 
importance, it is this: his thinking was ori- 
ented towards the eternal; his ethical judg- 
ments were formed on the basis of enduring 
values; he regarded the world and life sub 
specie aeternitatis. This determined his atti- 
tude toward both old and new. This principle 
applies both backwards and forwards. Jesus 
viewed the past of his people as preserved 
in the Jewish Scriptures under the eternal 
aspect, and selected the best because he judged 
it to be of enduring value. He viewed the age 
in which he lived under the aspect of the 
eternal. There was much about his own age 
that ought to and would pass away. It was the 
finest insight of Jesus that there were forces 
at work in his age making for the arrival of the 
ideal age. Upon these he threw the weight 
of emphasis in teaching and endeavor in per- 
sonal ministry. In his teaching he aimed to 
set out those values which would endure when 
his own age had passed away and the eternal 
world order of God’s kingdom would be the 
ever present order. Jesus did call upon his 
disciples to live the kingdom type of life in the 
age in which they lived, however unideal that 
age was. He considered his ideal valid for 
that age and for any age to come because he 
deemed it eternally valid. He perceived an 
ideal world in the making. This was his 
philosophy of the world process, his concep- 
tion of the ultimate reality. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON ANTI-SEMITISM 
MayNarp L. Cassapy 


The University of Rochester 


In reviewing some of the recent literature 
on anti-Semitism, it is necessary to make a 
brief reference to its background. The wea- 
pons of attack and defense in the present tragic 
struggle have been forged in the last half- 
century in the name of science. Philological 
and ethnological research has erected an im- 
posing edifice of evidence in Germany in the 
interests of the anti-Semite. Historical re- 


search and literary criticism by Christian and 
Jewish scholars have established a base of 
operations from which a modern campaign in 
defense of the Jew is being waged. The col- 
laborative efforts of this latter group in the 
field of early Jewish-Christian relations are 
now bearing fruit. Herford and Loewe in their 


studies of the Pharisees, Montefiore in his 
Rabbinical Literature and Gospel Teaching, 
Moore’s Judaism, Billerbeck and Strack’s 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Tal- 
mud und Midrash, Juster, T. Reinach and 
Lietzmann have transformed the traditional 
Christian view of the Jews of the gospels and 
laid the foundation for a revaluation of Juda- 
ism. 

This same period has witnessed the applica- 
tion of the historical method with effectual 
results to two charges against the Jew. 
Strack in his The Jews in Human Sacrifice 
and Roth in Ritual Murder Libel and the 
Jews established the falseness of the charge 
of ritual murder and the use of blood at the 
Passover. The evidence in defense of the 
Jew against the charge of responsibility for 
the death of Christ is summarized by Moehl- 
man in his The Christian-Jewish Tragedy. 
Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth, emphasizing 
the essential Jewishness of Jesus’ personality 
and teachings, represents another aspect of 
this background material. 


The current persecution of the Jews is 
based, not upon these ancient charges but 
upon the racial theory of the German Nazi. 
They argue thus: Jews, constituting a dis- 
tinct race, have always and everywhere been 
persecuted under the most diverse and varied 
historical situations. Hence, it is in the 
Jew himself, not in history, that an explana- 
tion for this strange phenomenon of persecu- 
tion is to be found. Of all the mass of 
literature this racial mysticism has produced, 
nothing conveys the profound spirit and 
dynamic force of this movement equal to Al- 
fred Rosenberg’s Der Mythus des Zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts.. Here, raised to become an ob- 
ject of adoration, the Nordic race of heroes 
is the culture-bearer of all civilizations, the Jew 
and his Semitic ancestors the breeders of dis- 
integration and decay. Rosenberg’s book is 
based upon Houston Chamberlain’s Founda- 
tions of the 19th Century, of a generation ago, 
one of the most brilliant distortions of his- 
tory known to this reviewer. It was in the 
house of Houston Chamberlain and his wife, 
the daughter of the musician and anti-Semite 
Richard Wagner, that Adolf Hitler learned 
the rudiments of racial history, later elaborated 
in words in Mein Kampf, and in deeds in the 
Niirnberg Laws. The most illustrious ethnol- 
ogist contributing to this movement is Hans F. 
K. Gunther. His Racial Elements of European 
History is a standard reference. A brochure 
entitled Frémmigkeit Nordischer Artung is 4 
brief and popular statement of one aspect of 
Ginther’s theory. The amount of literature 
in Germany, shouting the theme of this move- 
ment amonz the people and in the schools, 
is voluminous. Is there, can there be, any lit- 
erature of defense in Germany? 
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Under the circumstances, it is surprising to 
find any at all. Two studies illustrate the 
character and limitations of such attempts as 
we find. Arthur Titius in his Die Anfange der 
Religion bei Ariern und Israeliten confines his 
work to ancient history. He concludes there 
is no evidence for the existence of any physio- 
logical-psychological differences between Ary- 
ans and Israelites, to explain the differences in 
their religions. Abraham Heller in his Die 
Lage der Juden in Russland von der Marzrevo- 
lution 1917 bis zum Gegenwart reveals, through 
statistical evidence especially, that the charge 
that Jews fomented and supported the Bolshe- 
vist Revolution is false. 

It is doubtful if any amount of scientific en- 
deavor can prove a secure defense against the 
anti-Semite so long as he is met upon ground 
of his own choosing. Racial mysticism is a 
faith. To disprove one false charge is to make 
way for another. These are symptoms of a 


deeper problem. What is the basic cause for 
discrimination against the Jew in the first 
place? Several recent studies have turned at- 


tention to this fundamental question. They 
have looked for the cause, not in any political, 
racial or economic relation, but in the histor- 
ical relations of Judaism with Christianity. In 
other words, the source is religious. 


The most important book among this type 
of studies is James Parkes’ The Conflict be- 
tween the Church and the Synagogue, (pub- 
lished in popular abridged form as The Jew 
and his Neighbor). It represents a compre- 
hensive survey of all literature from the first 
to eighth centuries having any reference to 
Jewish-Christian relations: gospels, patristic 
writings, lives of saints and martyrs, codes of 
law, novels, letters, controversies, biographies. 
There is an entire absence of any economic 
charge against the Jew. There is scarcely 
ever any mention of disagreeable physical or 
psychological, personal traits. Social relation- 
ships with Jews seem normal and usually 
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good. The whole basis for Christian antagon- 
ism is theological: the Jew who stands con- 
demned before God and men is the Jew of 
the Old Testament and the Gospels. Upon 
this fundamental theological antipathy, not 
to the real Jew of the Christian community 
but to the rejected Jew of the Old Testa- 
ment, the church erected a superstructure of 
discrimination which made of the Jew a per- 
manent, unassimilable minority. Once the 
fundamental religious difference was estab- 
lished, secondary causes have worked their 
will through history. 

A. Lukyn Williams in his Adversus Ju- 
daeos covers much the same territory, but in 
this case with the purpose of discovering what 
arguments the church fathers used to win or 
confute the Jew. Levinger’s Anti-Semitism 
Yesterday and Tomorrow is a_ sociological 
treatment of the problem. One major source 
of this sociological material will be found in 
Ruppin’s The Jews in the Modern World. 
An interesting survey of the problem from 
the standpoint of a generation ago by Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi has been re-edited and 
brought up to date under the title Anti-Semit- 
ism Throughout the Ages. The most bal- 
anced and scholarly study of this survey type 
is Hugo Valentin’s Anti-Semitism. It is a 
comprehensive summary of the main findings 
on the subject to date; his standard sources 
are Dubnow’s history and the Encyclopedia 
Judaica. All of these books agree with 
Parkes in finding the source of the prejudice 
in the historic religious differences. The so- 
ciological cause is the hatred of the foreigner 
and the fact that always and everywhere the 
Jew is a permanent minority. The church has 
been the chief actor in this tragic drama. 
The extent to which it permitted its deep an- 
tagonism to the Jew to hide behind the false 
charges of ritual murder, poisoning of wells, 
desecration of the host, racial impurity, con- 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR USE IN UNDERGRADUATE COURSES IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT* 


Dr. Beatrice L. Gorr 


Teachers of undergraduate courses in the 
Old Testament make various requirements of 
their books. The Ideal Book, however, will 
above all do two things: it will of course pre- 
sent, as satisfactorily as possible, a connected 
picture of the history and religion; yet it will 
net stop with this, but will go on fairly to 
present the actual gaps in our knowledge and 
the methods which are being used, literary and 
archaeological, to fill them. Either a book 
which is too full of scholarly and critical de- 
tail, or one which gives too finished a pic- 
ture will fail to meet the needs of the stu- 
dent. To satisfy these two demands which 
are so often in conflict Wellhausen in the last 
century wrote two books. He offered his 
Prolegomena to the History of Israel as an 
analysis of historical problems, and his “Israel” 
as a reconstruction of the history. Too often 
the second type of book alone is written. One 
book which shall combine these tasks is to 
be desired. In the following necessarily brief 
review of literature on the Old Testament this 
double ideal is kept in mind. 

The best brief introductory book to Old 
Testament literature still seems to me to be 
Moore’s The Literature of the Old Testament 
in The Home University Library.2. The book 
is twenty-four years old and therefore needs 
to be supplemented by information concerning 
recent criticism; but it is concise, substantial, 
yet written in a clear and vivid style with occa- 
sional touches of humor. The book, therefore, 
is an interesting handbook for beginning stu- 
dents and can easily be supplemented by teach- 
ers, as time permits, in the many places where 
fuller discussion is to be desired. 

Another book which is useful as a first book 
to place in the hands of students is Bewer’s 
The Literature of the Old Testament in Its 


Historical Development.’ This book is so fa- 
miliar that I need mention it only briefly. It 
isolates the various strands of the Old Testa- 
ment literature and discusses them in chrono- 
logical sequence. I have found that both intel- 
ligent laymen in the church and college under- 
graduates respond to Professor Bewer’s fine 
literary appreciation. Then, after interest is 
once aroused, a study of critical problems, with 
which this book does not attempt to deal, may 
be undertaken. 

The books so far discussed are frankly un- 
technical. For a treatment of the literary prob- 
lems reference to standard Old Testament in- 
troductions is\necessary. Of these, Cornill’s‘ 
and Driver’s® introductions are still the best, 
and no student should lack familiarity with 
both. The book by Cornill seems to me the 
more usable, because it gives fewer details 
than Driver’s and is generally less conserva- 
tive and more original. Driver’s introduction, 


1. The following paper was presented before the 
N. A. B. I. at its annual meeting in December, 
1937, as a part of the discussion of the subject 
“The Tools of Our Trade—Books.” The author 
was limited by the requirements of the program 


to ten minutes for presentation. It is for this 
reason that the paper considers only books on 
Introduction, History, Religion, and the Prophets. 
It is both for this reason and because it was 
undergraduate college courses that were en- 
visaged that books in foreign languages are omit- 
ted. Many old books are included here because 
in the author’s opinion they have not been re- 
placed by those more recently written. 

. G. F. Moore, The Literature of the Old Testa- 
meni (“The Home University Library” [New 
York: Henry Holt, 1913]). 

3. J. A. Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment in Its Historical Development (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1922). 

. C. Cornill, Introduction to the Canonical Books 
of the Old Testament (Translated by G. H. 
Box [New York: Putnam’s, 1907]). 

. S. R. Driver, An Introduction to the Literature 
of “9 Old Testament (New York: Scribner’s, 
1914). 
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however, is a thorough piece of work, fully 
documented. Many of its details are sepa- 
rated in fine print so that the student is assisted 
in sorting out the greater and the less impor- 
tant matter. A more recent introduction in 
English has been published by Oesterley and 
Robinson. The results of modern criticism 
may be found here, as also a description of 
the historical background of each book which 
is fuller than in most biblical introductions. 
For these reasons teachers will welcome the 
book on their reference shelves, where, because 
of its less succinct style, it will supplement but 
by no means supplant the earlier introductions. 
For those teachers who are so fortunate as to 
have time to include the Old Testament apoc- 
rypha in their courses, Oesterley’s An Intro- 
duction to the Books of the Apocrypha’ is the 
best book available. 

Among the works on the history of Israel 
one of the most useful, though old, is Well- 
hausen’s article “Israel,”® first published in 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and then reprinted at the end of 
the author’s Prolegomena to the History 
of Israel. The historical picture which 
most Old Testament teachers have been ac- 
customed to present is given here rapidly, 
without unnecessary details. In brief com- 
pass this article gives a far less superficial 
account than do most books of similar 
length. For the history of the pre-exilic 
period another book which is simple and de- 
lightful is Noyes’s The Genius of Israel.® This 
book is limited by the fact that the author 
only rarely supplements the literary sources 
by archaeological material; but neverthe- 
less, it is written with such artful style and 
literary insight that the author has gone far 
toward realizing the hope expressed in his 
preface,!® that he might “re-create the peo- 
ple and the civilization of which large por- 
tions of the Old Testament are the fragmen- 
tary but immensely engaging record.” 
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The two books just mentioned will be 
found of great value both to students who 
need simple presentations of the history and 
for the more mature student. A book which 
is decidedly more difficult is Olmstead’s His- 
tory of Palestine and Syria to the Macedonian 
Conquest." Although the results of arch- 
aeological excavations are taken into ac- 
count here, Olmstead has written a descrip- 
tive history in which the Old Testament is 
often quoted verbatim and at length. It should 
be used more as a reference book than as a 
textbook. Another book which teachers 
find essential for reference purposes, but 
which seems very difficult to students, is 
Cook’s description of the history of Israel 
in the second, third, and sixth volumes of 
The Cambridge Ancient History. One is 
puzzled to know where to direct students 
for an equally good but simpler treatment 
of such a question, for example, as the his- 
torical events underlying the Elijah and 
Elisha narratives ;'* yet students do find it 
heavy reading, and prefer other books when- 
ever possible. A list of books on the history 
of Israel would not be satisfactory without 
reference to H. P. Smith’s Old Testament 
History.4* Here again students complain that 
6. W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, An In- 

troduction to the Books of the Old Testament 
(New York: Macmillan, 1934). 


7. W. O.;E. Oesterley, An Introduction to the Books 
of the Apocrypha (New York: Macmillan, 


1935). 

8. J. Wellhausen, “Israel,” Prolegomena to the His- 
tory of Israel (Translated by J. Sutherland 
Black and Allan Menzies [Edinburgh: A. and 
C. Black, 1885]), pp. 429-548. 

. Carleton Noyes, The Genius of Israel (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1924). 

. Ibid, p. vii. 

. A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria 
to the Macedonian Conquest (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1931). 

. Stanley A. Cook, The Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory (New York: Macmillan), vol. II, chap- 
ter XIV, pp. 352-406 (1924); vol. III, chap- 
ters XVII-XX, pp. 354-500 (1925); vol. VI, 
chapter VII, pp. 167-199 (1927). 

Ibid., vol. III, pp. 364-372 

4. Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History 

(New York; Scribner’s, 1911). 
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they are unable to separate the important 
from the less important details. Yet I do 
not believe that for that reason the book 
can be neglected. It certainly should be 
available for reference, and might be of- 
fered as a challenge to the more capable stu- 
dents who would like to demonstrate their 
ability to handle difficult material. 


For a treatment of the religion of Israel, 
Kautzsch’s article on that subject in the 
Extra Volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible** still seems to me very good. The ma- 
terial is clearly outlined, concise, well docu- 
mented. The point of view of the Well- 
hausen school is here excellently presented. 
Of course it is old and needs to be sup- 
plemented. Contributions of archaeology to 
the problem are not recognized. Yet in spite 
of these limitations it remains among the 
best of the available English discussions of 
the subject. Another book which might be 
mentioned in Peters’ The Religion of the He- 
brews.4® This seems to me less useful than 
the article to which reference has just been 
made because it is more cumbersome and 
less clearly outlined. It shares with 
Kautzsch’s work the neglect of archaeologic- 
al material as a supplement to our literary 
evidence; but it is a good, substantial treat- 
ment of the subject. H. P. Smith’s The Re- 
ligion of Israel** is similar to Peters’ book; 
but it affords a better insight into the be- 
ginnings of the religious development, and so 
is more valuable for the early period. A book 
on Old Testament religion which came out 
only a year ago is Leslie’s Old Testament Re- 
ligion in the Light of Its Canaanite Back- 
ground.*® Here is a presentation of the point 
of view of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule. 
Whatever one may think of the validity of the 
conclusions of that school of biblical criticism 
it will be readily agreed that students should 
be acquainted with its work. Teachers will 
therefore welcome this book, which is the 
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best available compilation of the opinions of 
many scholars for whose views heretofore 
it has been necessary to search in widely scat- 
tered books and periodicals. My failure to 
discuss the comparatively recent books by 
Oesterley and Robinson on Hebrew Religion 
and A History of Israel is a result of limita- 
tions of time and because they seem to me less 
good than the older books I have already men- 
tioned. Similarly, I have not included Meek’s 
Hebrew Origins** and Graham and May’s Cul- 
ture and Conscience,” since their views are so 
different from those generally presented that 
it will be difficult to use them with beginning 
students. For more advanced students, and 
for the teacher himself, these books are stimu- 
lating reading. 

Among the books which deal with the 
prophets, Cornill’s The Prophets of Israel** 
still holds a very high place. In the preface, 
the author expresses his hope that the book 
will prove of value to people who have no ac- 
cess to the work of Old Testament science by 
winning for Israelitic prophecy “that love and 
admiration which cannot fail to follow on its 
being understood.”** By its artless style, its 
freshness and originality, the book has fulfilled 


15. E. Kautzsch, “Religion of Israel,” A Dictionary 
of the Bible (Edited by James Hastings [New 
York: Scribner’s, 1904]), extra volume, pp. 
612-7: 


734. 

16. J. P. Peters, The Religion of the Hebrews (Bos- 
ton: Ginn, 1914). 

17. H. P. Smith, The Religion of Israel (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1914). 

18. E. A. Leslie, Old Testament Religion in the Light 
of Its Canaanite Background (New York: 
Abingdon, 1936). 

19. W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, He- 
brew Religion Its Origin and Development 
(New York: Macmillan, 1937). 

. Idem, A History of Israel (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1932). 2 vols. 

. T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (New York: Har- 
per, 1936). 

W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Culture and 
Conscience (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936). 

3. C. Cornill, The Prophets of Israel (Translated 
by Sutton F. Corkran [Chicago: Open Court, 
1897]). 

. Ibid., p. viii. 
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the hopes of its author for forty years. Teach- 
ers desiring footnotes and bibliography will 
not find them here, since the book grew from 
a series of popular lectures; but, like Moore’s 
The Literature of the Old Testament, they will 
find a highly interesting book for beginning stu- 
dents which is based on sound scholarship. 


J. M. P. Smith’s The Prophets and Their 
Times® is a book similar to that of Cornill in 
the subjects treated, but one which goes more 
into detail. The historical background of each 
prophet is described in accordance with the 
results of archaeological and literary research 
up to 1925, when the book was published. 
Some attempt is made to utilize the results of 
a psychological study of the prophets’ writings, 
but because of the “precarious character of 
the results of much of that study thus far’?¢ 
a commendable conservatism is maintained. 
Because it is a moderately substantial treat- 
ment of the subject this book is very service- 


able for use with beginning students. 
I would take time to call attention to a few 
very recent books on the Old Testament which 


will be found helpful. First, Harris’s The 
» Hebrew Heritage” fills a recognized need. The 
book summarizes simply and clearly the ele- 
ments in the religion and culture of those of 
Israel’s neighbors who had most influence over 
the nation, and views Israel against this back- 
ground. Thus the aim is that of the religions- 
geschichtliche Schule; but the picture given is 
much more conservative than a great deal of 
their work. Teachers will welcome this ele- 
mentary book which gives in small compass 
a description of the Sumerians and Babylon- 
ians, the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Zoroastrians, 
and Greeks as a background for Old Testa- 
ment study. 

Another important new book is Stanley A. 
Cook’s The Old Testament. A Reinterpreta- 
tion.2® Here the results of the last few decades 
of scholarship are used to illumine the Old 
Testament for those who already read the Bible 
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intelligently. First the English Bible, the He- 
brew text and canon, and the development of 
tradition and criticism are discussed. Then 
Palestine, its people, and its history are treated 
on the basis of both archaeological and literary 
evidence. The last half of the book is devoted 
to a consideration of important aspects of 
Israelitish religion. The book is not easy read- 
ing, partly because the author is compress- 
ing much material in a small space, and partly 
because he demonstrates to the reader the com- 
plexity of subjects commonly and often glibly 
discussed. The book, therefore, will probably 
not be used by teachers as a textbook, but as 
a spur and corrective for students who have 
secured a simpler outline elsewhere. 


For very elementary work a new book by 
H. Wheeler Robinson, The Old Testament. 
Its Making and Meaning*® will be useful. This 
serves as a general introduction to the books 
of the Old Testament; but because of its con- 
cern for the needs of beginning students it is 
especially devoted to those parts of the Old 
Testament whcih are of most value for present- 
day religion. The teacher will turn to it par- 
ticularly for its treatment of the prophets and 
the Psalms. 

You are all doubtless aware that Professor 
Mould of Elmira has recently published, in 
two parts, a work entitled A Basic Bible 
Course for College Students.*° Part I deals 
with the period to 586 B. C.; and Part II con- 
tinues the study to 150 A. D. I have not had 
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. J. M. P. Smith, The Prophets and Their Times 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925). 

. Ibid., p. viii. 

. Charles W. Harris, The Hebrew Heritage (New 
York: Abingdon, 1935). 

. Stanley A. Cook, The Old Testament. A Rein- 
terpretation (New York: Macmillan, 1936). 

. H. Wheeler Robinson, The Old Testament. Its 
Making and Meaning (Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1937). 

30. Elmer W. K. Mould, A Basic Bible Course for 
College Students (Parts I and II; Elmira: 
Elmira College Book Store). 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 
Pror. Joun W. F ticut, Editor 


* 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF IMPORTANT BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON 
BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Pror. J. Hyatt 


Wellesley College 


(A year ago, in an introductory article 
in this department, the hope was expressed 
that a list of the most useful books and 
periodicals in the field of “Archaeology and 
the Bible” might soon be published in this 
space. Various circumstances have conspired 
to postpone realization of this hope. With 
this appearance of the department we are 
glad to introduce a paper prepared by Pro- 
fessor Hyatt who with the aid of other 
scholars has compiled a list more complete 
than was previously contemplated. Many 
of the books on this list have been reviewed 
in past issues of the JouRNAL, and Professor 
Hyatt’s introductory comments give further 
helpful information. 

Perhaps we may make mention here of 
another important volume, just published 
and therefore absent from the accompanying 
list: The Haverford Symposium on Arch- 
aeology and the Bible (reviewed in the 
last issue), in which a number of Ameri- 
can scholars discuss the present status of 
studies in the various fields related to the 
theme and give reasonably complete spe- 
cialized bibliographies on their subjects. Ed.) 


Biblical Archaeology is a field in which 
it is especially difficult to recommend books. 
There are altogether too many poor books 
in this field; there are many mediocre books 


and a few superior ones. Furthermore, 
there is not a single work which can be 
considered thoroughly satisfactory as a text- 
book for a college or seminary course in 
Biblical Archaeology. The instructor and 
the students must perforce use many books. 

To write a thoroughly satisfactory book 
in this field would require qualifications that 
are possessed by very few scholars. Among 
those qualifications should be listed the fol- 
lowing: an understanding of the methods 
of modern archaeology, and therefore, pre- 
ferably, experience in excavation; a wide 
knowledge of the results obtained by exca- 
vations, both in the strictly biblical lands 
and in adjacent countries; ability to use 
several ancient and modern languages; 
sound historical judgment; and ability to 
organize material and write clearly. You 
will readily understand why there are very 
few scholars who possess all of those re- 
quirements, and most of those who are 
capable seem to be too busy to write the 
books of synthesis which are so urgently 
needed by teachers today. 

After these introductory remarks, we may 
turn to consider a few of the books on the 
following selected bibliography which de- 
serve special mention. 

The best single source-book in English is 
Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible. This book 
has been useful for many years. It appeared 


Pa 
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last year in its seventh edition. It possesses 
both the merit and the fault of presenting 
divergent views—‘“conservative” and “lib- 
eral”—on most controversial questions. Un- 
fortunately, it presents some opinions which 
are not widely held today, and does not 
make as full use of recent material as would 
be possible. 

Corresponding somewhat to this book 
there is, in German, Gressmann’s Altorienta- 
lische Texte zum Alten Testament and Altori- 
entalische Bilder zum Alten Testament, with 
a new edition in 1926-27. This work is more 
thorough than Barton, and the translations 
are on the whole better, because they were 
made by specialists in the various fields. The 
volume of illustrations can be used with 
profit even by those who do not have a 
fluent knowledge of German. 


The best recent sketch covering the whole 
subject of Biblical Archaeology is that of 
Albright in the latest edition of Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance to the Bible. This is done 
with the author’s usual competence, and can 
be highly recommended to college instruc- 
tors. Unfortunately, the publishers are un- 
willing to issue this supplement separately ; 
so it is necessary to buy the whole Con- 
cordance. Albright’s The Archaeology of Pal- 
estine and the Bible is likewise excellent, but 
it does not pretend to be comprehensive. 
The first chapter is a good summary of the 
excavations in Palestine; the second pre- 
sents the results of the excavation of Tell 
Beit Mirsim; and the third discusses sev- 
eral important problems in archaeology. 
The extensive notes contain important bibli- 
ographical references. 

The best recent summary of Palestinian 
archaeology is Watzinger’s Denkméler Pali- 
stinas. The author is a competent field arch- 
aeologist, with knowledge of classical as 
well as biblical archaeology. 

In English, a very useful book recently 
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published is Graham and May’s Culture and 
Conscience. This contains much valuable ma- 
terial, which is well organized, although one 
may rightly disagree with the authors’ inter- 
pretations at some points. Badé’s Manual of 
Excavation in the Near East is an admirably 
written and well organized small book. It 
may be read with profit by all who wish to 
learn how modern archaeologists actually carry 
on their work. Woolley’s Digging up the Past 
is another small book, written in a popular 
style, which should prove of interest to col- 
lege students. The author is one of the 
most eminent of living field archaeologists. 


On the subject of religion in the light of 
archaeology, the best recent book is S. A. 
Cook’s The Religion of Ancient Palestine in 
the Light of Archaeology. This volume con- 
tains a vast amount of useful material, al- 
though many will feel that the organization 
might be greatly improved. On this subject, 
I would mention two books which have not 
been included in the bibliography because 
they are not strictly archaeological: A. 
Lods, Israel from its Beginnings to the Middle 
of the Eighth Century and The Prophets and 
the Rise of Judaism’ (in The History of 
Civilization series, edited by C. K. Ogden). 

The exact province of Biblical Archaeology is 
sometimes difficult to delimit, but it is custo- 
mary to include within it the documents dis- 
covered by archaeologists. Rogers’ Cuneiferm 
Parallels to the Old Testament contains a good 
translation of the Babylonian and Assyrian ma- 
terials; recently discovered “cuneiform paral- 
lels’ may be seen among the texts of Ras 
Shamra and Nuzi. The volume by Mercer in- 
cludes a great variety of texts, Egyptian, Akka- 
dian, Greek, and Latin. Examples of the 
papyri which have shed great light upon the 
language of the New Testament may be seen 
in Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East. 

(Continued on page 172) 


1Reviewed in J. B. R. 6, Pt. 1 (1938) 50-51. 
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THETA CHI BETA—BIBLE HONOR FRATERNITY 


Its motto is GOD, CHRIST, BIBLE; its 
emblem a gold key with the Hebrew letter 
Beth as a frame within which is an open book, 
the Bible. Its officials bear Hebrew designa- 
tions: Melek (king) for president; Sar 
(prince) for vice-president; Sopher (scribe) 
for secretary-treasurer; Maskir (rememberer ) 
for recording-secretary. The emblems are a 
six-pointed star, called Magen David, the 
shield of David, and the outline of a fish, the 
Greek word ICHTHUS, the letters of which 
stand for JESOUS CHRISTOS THEOU 
UIOS SOTER, Jesus Christ God’s Son Sa- 
viour. 

The Alpha chapter was founded in Syracuse 
University in 1914; and it has so far not 
spread. The purpose of the fraternity is to 
promote the general interest in the Biblical 
Department of Syracuse University; to en- 
courage a high grade of scholarship in the de- 
partment; to strengthen the ties of fellow- 
ship between the students and the alumni; to 
add books to the departmental library and fur- 
nish its seminar room; to promote critical, 
literary, and historical study of the Bible 
outside of the university. 

Active membership is open to undergradu- 
ates having an average of B in a minimum of 
12 hours’ work in the department and to grad- 
uate students having a minimum of 6 such 
hours; honorary membership is open to all 
teachers in the department and other pro- 
fessors in the University especially interested 
in the work of the department, and alumni of 
a high standard of scholarship or achievement, 
and other persons of distinction in this field. 
The initiation fee is two dollars for active 
members and five dollars for honorary mem- 
bers. 


The outstanding event of the year is the 
initiation, followed by the annual banquet, on 
the Friday before Commencement. The initia- 
tion ceremonies are deliberate and impressive, 


bearing upon the ideals of the fraternity; and 
active initiates are given an opportunity to 
show their ability to deal briefly and effectively 
with a biblical problem assigned to them be- 
forehand. The banquet is the occasion not 
only for social fellowship but for a scholarly 
and vital message bearing on biblical study, 
as may be seen in the paper by Professor 
Mould, published in this issue of the 
JOURNAL, which was the address of the oc- 
casion during the last meeting. 

After an experience of 24 years in Syra- 
cuse University, it may be unhesitatingly as- 
serted that the honor fraternity has justified 
its institution. It has in a large measure pro- 
moted the above mentioned objects; and it is 
no exaggeration to say that all associated with 
it unanimously indorse its function. It is for 
this reason this statement is published to in- 
duce other colleges to establish chapters in 
their midst and share in its beneficial influ- 
ences. 

IsMAR J. PERITz 


“In the judgment of the main body of Old Testa- 
ment scholars, the documentary theory of the origin 
of the Pentateuch and Joshua still remains the best 
explanation of the facts, and none of the rival theories 
has found general acceptance.—The more valid criti- 
cisms suggest modifications or caution in the use of 
the documentary theory, rather than any abandonment 
of its general outline. 

“Some of the remarkable post-war discoveries by 
archaeological work have (to some extent unduly) 
diverted attention from purely literary criticism.— 
But students of the Old Testament should beware of 
the statements sometimes made by archaeologists (and 
magnified by journalists) that archaeology has dis- 
credited Biblical criticism. What it has done has 
been to bring a number of new and important data 
(often admitting very diverse interpretations by 
archaeologists themselves), which have to be correlated 
with the independent evidence of literary criticism, 
which they do not by any means displace.” 

H. Wheeler Robinson in Supplement to Peake’s 
Commentary (1936), to be reviewed in Fall issue of 
this Journal. 
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The Riddle of the World. By D. S. Cartrns. 
New York: The Round Table Press, 
Inc., 1938. 378 pages. $3.00. 

Few books come to the hand of this re- 
viewer which he can so confidently, and even, 
in the case of this, with a certain enthusiasm, 
commend to the notice of his colleagues. As a 
tool of our trade, in particular, he ventures to 
think that many who examine it will agree 
with him that it should be embraced in the 
list of “required reading” for all students of 
to-day in our college classes. No special philo- 
sophical backgrounds are presupposed for the 
reading. Yet those leading issues of a general 
philosophical character which are most rele- 
vant to religious faith, and specially to the chal- 
lenges to Christian theism in just our own day, 
are canvassed in a semi-popular and yet by 
means superficial way, with clarity, persuasive- 
ness, much beauty of thought and of expres- 
sion, and, together with a depth and range of 
spiritual sympathy and insight, a thorough 
scientific and other competence. 

The first chapter, on “The Human Situa- 
tion,” sets “the ineradicable conviction that 
man is not at home in this actual world”— 
end this as the root both of religion and of 
the “great tradition” in philosophy—against 
the constant tension with nature and against 
the creed of naturalism and the modern appeal 
of the latter to science, in which so many stu- 
dents are confused by ignorance of the real 
issues involved. In the next, the contemporary 
“Naturalistic Humanism” is heard voiced in 
its central tenets and its main variants by John 
Dewey’s “A Common Faith,” Julian Huxley’s 
“Religion Without Revelation,” and, variously, 
Haydon, Krutch and Lippman. The noting of 
three underlying assumptions of all the Hu- 
manist writers provides the essential outline 
for the remaining chapters. These are “that 
science is the only pathway to reality,” “that 


belief in God promotes quietism and apathy 
in social science and in social reform,” and 
“that the fact of evil is plainly fatal to faith 
in God.” The chapter “Science and Religion,” 
will command the student’s confidence by the 
absence of usual common-place on this theme, 
and by the thoroughly contemporary detailed 
scientific orientation. Continuing the analysis 
of the first assumption follow chapters on “The 
Moral Pathway to Reality” and on “Natural 
Theology,” the latter mainly concerned with 
the experience of beauty and with mathemat- 
ical order. The second assumption, common- 
est in the Russian Naturalistic Humanism of 
to-day but also prominent in Julian Huxley 
and in Haydon, is dealt with convincingly in 
the chapter entitled ‘“Provideritialism.” The 
third assumption supplied the theme of the 
entire second half of the book. A chapter on 
“Revelation” is here followed by three very 
full and elaborate chapters on “The Hebrew 
Solution,” dealing with “The Central Faith,” 
and with “Theodicy,” or the justification of 
God’s ways with men, as largely constituting 
the essential character of the Old Testament 
Theology. This leads up to a final compre- 
hensive and unifying chapter on “The Sub- 
stance of the (Christian) Faith.” All of us 
who teach the Old Testament will welcome, 
for those whom we teach, Principal Cairns’ 
deeply sympathetic and finely toned exposition 
of the ever-growing soul of Old Testament 
faith and the “six seminal ideas of the Hebrew 
theodicy.” Here is held to be still the ground- 
work of all true theism, the weakness of mere 
humanitarianism and “philosophical theism” 
however devout and intellectually satisfying 
it may be as compared with all other philoso- 
phies, being “the extraordinary difficulty of 
sinful, finite and mortal man coming into any 
real intimacy of communion with God at all,” 
whereas “theism can only endure as a philoso- 
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phy if it can vindicate itself as a life.” “Briefly 
stated, this solution of the Riddle of the World 
is, that God, in Whom sovereignty and su- 
preme wisdom and goodness and beauty unite, 
is through nature creating a kingdom of free 
human spirits in His own image and like- 
ness for everlasting communion with Him- 
self.” An admirable sentence of summary! 

Excellent also is the final chapter, involving 
“the Christian completion.” This is notable 
among other things for the lucid analysis of 
the four main reasons for the common modern 
reduction of the Holy Spirit from a creative 
power of God to a state of the human con- 
sciousness :— “the extravagances of the weak- 
er forms of evangelism, or the cruder forms 
of sacramentalism, displayed in connection 
with their faith in the Holy Spirit ;” the obses- 
sion of the “closed system” idea of nature; the 
notion, extraordinary as this is, that to admit 
such a transcendent Divine influence working 
within the consciousness of man is to degrade 
the freedom of human personality; and finally 
the difficulty of conceiving such action com- 
patibly with its being conditioned upon the 
free consent of the human soul. But “the 
fundamental religious weakness of rationalism 
is that it denatures the forthcomingness of the 
grace of God Himself in the Incarnation and 
the Passion. These become merely noble hu- 
man achievements of the ideal man.” “The 
creative Spirit of God came to mankind to 
complete the story of the creation of the heav- 
ens and the earth and to change and regener- 
ate the wandering race of men. . . . The open 
secret of the New Testament experience is 
that these first believers believed that through 
the coming of this heavenly Power they were 
enabled to be in living communion with Christ 
still so that not only could they speak to Him 
but, what was far more sensational, He could 
speak with them and they could be sure that 
it was He who spoke.” 

Epwin Henry KELLoGG 
Skidmore College 
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The Human Situation, By W. MacneiLe 
Dixon. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1937. 438 pages. $3.00. 

Professor W. Macneile Dixon’s Gifford 
Lectures have been extravagantly praised. 
Written by one who is neither professional 
philosopher nor theologian, but a teacher 
of English, they are strikingly different 
from most Gifford lectures in their rich- 
ness of literary allusion and their naive 
frankness in facing experience. But 
The Human Situation, although a stimulating 
book, is far from “perhaps the most impor- 
tant book of its kind which the twentieth 
century has yet produced.” It lacks logical 
structure, and the philosophical outcome— 
a Leibnizian panpsychism—is not commen- 
surate with the elaborate empirical founda- 
tions which are laid. 

The method of the book is, as the title 
indicates, largely that of exploration of the 
facts of “the human situation.” The facts 
are selected impressionistically and intui- 
tively, and set forth in brilliant epigrams, 
adorned with apposite quotations. In chap- 
ter after chapter, a renewed effort is made 
to picture realistically the facts of our expe- 
rience as they are. At the outset of almost 
every chapter, a highly pessimistic picture 
is drawn—enough to satisfy the most ar- 
dent advocate of a limited God, or even 
Schopenhauer himself. The starting point 
is always, “I suffer, therefore I am.” Then 
the author’s thought rises to a “neverthe- 
less,” which shows grounds for faith in 
rational purpose in spite of the blackest of 
black facts. Professor Dixon quotes the 
philosophy of an African tribe, which held 
that “although God is good, and wishes 
good for everybody, unfortunately he has a 
half-witted brother, who is always interfer- 
ing with what he does.” Dixon sees the 
work of the half-witted brother, but this 
does not blind him to the evidence that God 
is the dominant force in the universe. 
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The book leaves one with more confidence 
in religion, especially with a firmer grasp 
on faith in immortality. But the critical 
reader will look in vain in the midst of long 
discussions for any real definition of religion 
or reason or God. Also, along with much 
that is rugged and sincere, there is a cer- 
tain snobbishness and dilettantism in the 
book which is offensive to this reviewer. 
A fully responsible thinker would not airily 
aver that “definitions of God are not so 
much perilous as they are insane” and then 
later propose “the Life of life” as the best 
definition of God. There is almost a pose 
of snobbishness in the denunciation of the 
passion for reforming the world; surely in 
his heart Professor Dixon is not fully con- 
tent with the world as it is and would like 
to make it better. Is it not snobbish to 
declare that Plato, Kant, Mohammed and 
Christ hate “thrown no glimmer of light 
upon our situation,’ yet to greet Leibniz 
as “a bright prophetic star”? The book, 
then, is valuable, is to be recommended 
for cultural profit, but is to be taken with 
a grain of salt. 

EpGarR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


Volume 1. The 
Age of Transition. Edited by W. O. E. 
OesTERLEY. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 
xli + 360 pages. $4.00. 

This volume of essays by a group of dis- 
tinguished English scholars treats of the 
factors giving rise to the traditional ideas, 
ideals, and practices of the Christian 
Church. It is edited by W. O. E. Oesterley, 
who also contributes four of the essays, and 
with him are associated E. O. James of the 
University of Leeds, Herbert Loewe, Read- 
er in Rabbinics in Queens College, Cam- 
bridge, and S. H. Hooke of the University 
of London. 


Judaism and Christianity. 
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While the four writers undertake their 
work in widely different ways, on the whole 
a synoptic view of the subject is presented. 
They are in general accord in the conclu- 
sion that the “Age of Transition” resulted 
in what was still closely akin to Judaism 
and that the extraneous influences exerted 
by the surrounding Graeco-Roman culture 
remained on the periphery of the Christian 
movement. The writer of the preface, W. 
K. Lowther Clarke, states the general the- 
sis in these words: “Every attempt to cut 
Christianity off from its Old Testament 
roots is doomed to failure, Similarly, Chris- 
tianity helps the Jews to understand the 
composite nature of Judaism prior to A. D. 
70, some of the tendencies in which came 
to fulfilment only in Christianity.” (p. vi). 

Mr. Oesterley’s delightfully written es- 
says are mainly descriptions of important 
phases of Judaism at the beginning of the 
Christian era. In “The Apocalyptic Liter- 
ature” he indicates that Jesus shared in 
the Pharisaic dislike of apocalyptic specula- 
tion and that the explanation of the eschato- 
logical beliefs put into Jesus’ mouth in 
the Synoptics as well as of the apocalyp- 
ticism of other New Testament writings is 
the fact that the first leaders of the Church 
were strongly imbued with popular apoc- 
alyptic notions. He avers that there is lit- 
tle difficulty in distinguishing between the 
“bona fide” utterances of Jesus about the 
kingdom and those which reflect later opin- 
ion. One wishes he had developed this 
thought. The Pharisaism of Jesus is the 
principal theme of Mr. Loewe’s essay. To 
the Christian teacher of religion this is un- 
doubtedly the most challenging discussion 
in the book. The plea for fairness in judg- 
ment all round, where other religious groups 
are concerned, is one which will impress 
every sensitive scholar. He holds that the 
modern tendency to heap all the defects of 
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Judaism on the Sadducees and to ascribe all 
its virtues to the Pharisees is unwarranted. 
We should remember that we haven’t the 
arguments of the Sadducees. Similarly, he 
warns Christians against the common ten- 
dency to claim superiority for everything 
Christian over all the preceding develop- 
ment in Judaism, and suggests that this is 
dangerously like the hypocrisy which is 
popularly connected with Pharisaism. Mr. 
Loewe contends for the essential Pharisaism 
of Jesus, making use of the Formgeschichte 
theory to trace the antinomianism of the 
Gospels to the influence of Paul. In partic- 
ular, he holds that it is doubtful if Jesus 
ever broke with the Sabbath laws, which 
are comparable in their effect in the Jewish 
community to the Eucharist in the Chris- 
tian Church. It is at this point that an ex- 
cess of caution in allowing anything revo- 
lutionary to Jesus becomes apparent. It 
is characteristic of the genius of Jesus that 
he went back of the forms of religion and 
laid all the emphasis on the underlying 
spirit. Even if we had no records of his 
violation of the Sabbath laws, we might 
guess from the rest of the record that he 
would sit lightly toward that institution. 
The precise differences between him and 
the various kinds of Pharisees are admitted- 
ly difficult to trace, but that there was a 
general difference of approach we must rec- 
ognize, unless the whole synoptic tradition 
was hopelessly altered by the early Church. 
This difference does not necessarily detract 
from the worth of the work of either, but 
in the interest of accuracy Jesus should be 
recognized for what he, at least, was, a 
challenger of the institutionalized expres- 
sion of religion. 


The last three essays, written by Mr. Hoox, 
contain an appraisal of Christianity in relation 
to the Mystery religions on the one hand and 
Judaism on the other. From the view that in 
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the long perspective of history Christianity must 
be regarded as rooted in Judaism there will 
be little dissent. However, the writer over- 
emphasizes the extent of the Pauline influence 
in the early Church. It is highly doubtful if 
the Church at large really grasped the sig- 
nificance of Paul’s theology, and, in fact, there 
is abundant evidence that the prevalent ideas 
and ideals were much more Jewish in character 
than was the Christianity of Paul, which the 
writer is at great pains to prove was essentially 
Jewish. 

These essays are carefully documented and 
display much erudition. The subjects dealt 
with are highly controversial, and inevitably 
opinions will differ as to the weight which 
should be attached to the various factors enter- 
ing into the emerging Christian Church. 

WILLIAM Scott 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and 
Rome. Freperic Kenyon. Oxford, 1932. 
vii + 136 pages. $1.75. 

Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism 
of the Greek Bible, FREDERIC KENYON. 
Oxford 1933. 119 pages. $2.00. 

Story of the Bible. Freperic Kenyon. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1936. 159 pages. 3s 6d. 

The Text of the Greek Bible. Frepertc KEn- 
yon. London: Duckworth, 1937. 264 
pages. 5s. 

A reviewer of the third edition of the Stand- 
ard Bible Dictionary gave a somewhat garbled 
quotation of a statement in the last paragraph 
of the article on N. T. Textual Criticism, and 
then exclaimed, “Page Westcott and Hort!” 
It is to be hoped that most Bible teachers are 
aware of the fact that much water has flowed 
under London bridge since 1881. But in past 
years it has not been an altogether simple and 
easy task to learn just what the new discover- 
ies were and how they were affecting the tex- 
tual criticism of the New Testament. We owe 
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a debt of gratitude to Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
long time Director and Librarian of the British 
Museum, who has during the last half dozen 
years given us these four volumes which are 
a decided help toward adequate knowledge 
and correct orientation, though of course the 
problems have not all been solved. Kenycn’s 
attitude is on the whole rather conservative. 
Here are no new and individualistic theories, 
but merely a setting down of the fascinating 
story of the early making of books and the 
things which we now know about the making 
of copies of the New Testament. 

The first volume mentioned above will prob- 
ably be used largely by classical students. Its 
presence in this list is justified by the fact that 
two of its four chapters give detailed infor- 
mation about the papyrus roll, the papyrus 
codex, and the vellum codex. It was formerly 
thought that the vellum codex succeeded imme- 
diately to the papyrus roll. It is an inter- 
esting and significant fact that Christians had 
the codex form of book before vellum came 
§ into general. use, and while pagan literature 
was still written upon rolls. Among the Ches- 
ter Beatty Papyri there is a codex containing 
a substantial part of Numbers and Deuteron- 
omy which is dated in the first half of the sec- 
ond century. From the early third century 
there is one codex containing a large part of the 
four Gospels and Acts, and another with near- 
ly all of the Pauline Epistles. 

The Schweich Lectures for 1932 which are 
embodied in the volumes entitled Recent De- 
velopments are intended to “review the prog- 
ress which has been made in textual criticism 
since 1881.” We are given a very readable and 
sufficiently full account of the discoveries of 
the last fifty years, beginning with the Sinaitic 
Syriac and including for convenience the new 
groupings known as Family 1 and Family 13, 
as well as the important discoveries in the Cop- 
tic version, There is also a discussion of 
Von Soden’s theory and of the views put 
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forth by Streeter and Lake with regard to a 
Caesarean text. This last is described as be- 
ing “a well-established entity, comparable in 
date with the Neutral group, and with no ex- 
travagances to arouse suspicions.” Although 
it is admitted that work on the latter is not 
very far advanced as yet, the conclusion is 
reached that “for the recovery of the authentic 
(or the earliest obtainable) text of the New 
Testament we have to look in the main to the 
Neutral and Caesarean texts, with such other 
sporadic readings as can be shown to be of an 
early date. As between these the choice must 
be made on considerations of intrinsic char- 
acter.” There is finally an extensive and use- 
ful chapter on the Greek Old Testament. Much 
of the matter in this book is repeated in the 
later ones, but considered in itself, it is a val- 
uable book of a somewhat popular character. 

The Story of the Bible, which was noticed 
in the last number of this magazine, is the 
most popular of the four books. A little nwre 
than half of it is devoted to the earlier his- 
tory of bookmaking, the manuscripts, and the 
transition to printing. Then we have “the 
Age of Discoveries” and “The Position To- 
day.” 

The Text of the Greek Bible is intended as a 
handbook for classes and for serious students 
of the subject. As such it is not only the 
latest, but undoubtedly the best for general 
use. The brief introduction on books in the 
first three centuries really needs to be supple- 
mented by the first book in this list. Otherwise 
the work gives all that will ordinarily be asked 
for in the way of information and of discus- 
sion of recent theories. Not only is the de- 
scription of manuscripts entirely adequate, but 
in many cases there is printed a number of 
quotations to show the peculiar characteristics 
of the manuscript in question. About a third 
of the book is devoted to the discoveries and 
theories since 1881, and the present textual 
problem. 
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Kenyon divides the materials for textual 
criticism into five families. There is 1, the 
Received Text; 2, the text which Hort calls 
Neutral, headed by Codex B; 3, the Caes- 
arean Text; 4, the Western text, headed by 
Codex D; 5, the Syrian text, which includes 
the Syriac, Georgian and Armenian versions. 
Finally there is the Residue, which includes 
the readings called Alexandrian by Hort, a 
certain number of readings from the papyri, 
and other undefined readings. This means 
that Hort’s Western family has become three. 

Westcott and Hort thought that A and C 
were written in Alexandria, while B and Aleph 
were both written in the West, probably at 
Rome; and B, at least, had no signs of editorial 
revision. Kenyon thinks that this type of text 
was probably produced at Alexandria under 
editorial care, and so far accepted in that coun- 
try that it is found in the Coptic versions. But 
it was not in universal use in Egypt, for both 
the Western and Caesarean are to be found 
there in the early third century. These latter 
also have affinities with the West, but the Neu- 
tral does not. 

For those who do not mind the technicalities, 
or who really need them for serious study, and 
who wish to buy only one of these books, this 
last is the one to get. But the others are more 
interesting reading, and furnish a large amount 
of information. 

Expert C, LANE 

Hartford Theological Seminary 


Sacrifices in Ancient Israel. Their Origin, 
Purposes and Development. By W. O. 
E. OgesterLEy. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Company, 1938. 320 pages. $4.00. 
The original meaning of sacrifice in the 
religions of mankind is one of those fas- 
cinating academic questions that will al- 
ways perplex scholars. No final solution 
to the problem can ever be given, first of all 
because the indispensable evidence will 
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never be available, and in the second place 
because the origin of anything organic (and 
important human institutions have a life of 
their own) is a mystery to the human mind. 
Since sacrifice originated uncounted mil- 
lennia before the invention of the art of 
writing and no written sources can throw 
any light on the problem of origins, anthro- 
pologists and historians of religions have 
been forced to use as evidence the practices 
of so-called primitive peoples, the modern 
savages—i.e. evidence that is entirely irrele- 
vant; for the religion of contemporary 
races, even at the lowest levels of culture, 
is the result of a long development. In devot- 
ing the second chapter of his book to “Sac- 
rifices among Uncultured Peoples,” Dr. 
Oesterley follows the general trend with- 
out stopping to ask himself whether the 
notions about sacrifice current among the 
Fijians, the Dacotahs, the Zulus, and the 
rest, can possibly contribute anything to 
a study of sacrifice in the Old Testament. 

After discussing the modern theories on 
the purpose of sacrifices, Dr. Oesterley finds 
that “there are three that stand out most 
prominently,” and concludes that all three 
notions are fundamental among the Israel- 
ites, as well as elsewhere. “Our main ob- 
ject in the following pages is to show that 
the sacrifices of which we read in the Old 
Testament were offered for three main pur- 
poses: as gifts to the Deity, as a means 
of union with Him, and as a means of lib- 
erating life” (p. 11). In stating the pur- 
pose of his book at the very beginning with 
these candid words, the author makes it 
clear that his method is deductive, a priori: 
instead of letting the Old Testament evi- 
dence speak for itself, according to strictly 
historical methods, the author searches it 
for data that will support the theory that 
he has reached by simply combining the 
most popular of the modern views. 
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The defects of this method are obvious. In 
discussing sacrifice among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, for instance, the author is compelled 
to admit that “definite data are wanting” for 
communion—sacrifices, and are “sparse” for 
the life-giving type of sacrifice. As a matter of 
fact, if Dr. Oesterley had read the monograph 
on the subject by G. Furlani (Il sacrificio nella 
religione dei Semiti di Babilonia e Assiria. R. 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei VI, iv, 3. 
Rome, 1932) he would have found that “the 
sources in Babylonian and Assyrian (Semitic) 
language that have been published, know only 
the sacrifice that is a meal: every sacrifice was 
a meal of the god and nothing but a meal” 
(p. 355). The present reviewer is inclined 
to believe that such was the earliest type of 
sacrifice among the Israelites, and that in the 
course of time the ideas of gift and tribute 
(eventually for purposes of atonement) be- 
came more and more prominent. 

Notwithstanding such possible differences of 
opinion in regard to the method and conclusions 
of Dr. Oesterley, and despite the objections that 
some readers will raise in such matters of detail 
as the alleged moon worship of the Israelites, 
with regard to which the author adopts the 
notions of Nielsen, the volume is an excellent 
manual on Israelitic sacrifices and will be found 
extremely useful to both teachers and pupils 
interested in the Old Testament. 

Rosert H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University 


Quantulacumque, Studies Presented to Kuir- 
sopp Lake by Pupils, Colleagues and 
Friends. Edited by Robert P. Casey, Silva 
Lake, and Agnes K. Lake. London, Chris- 


viii, + 367 pages. 


“Cries the stall-reader, ‘Bless us! what 
a word on 
A title-page is this!’ 


tophers, 1937. 


It might be paraphrased for those who have 
sold their Latin lexicons, ‘““Not much, but my 
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own.” It is striking to see the variety of 
source of these thirty-four papers from all 
over the world, all tacitly or expressly confess- 
ing their gratitude to Prof. Lake. When 
studies in so many fields by scholars of such 
wide dispersion are gathered, one receives a 
true picture of the international mind of sci- 
ence. A short biographical note reminds us of 
the beginning of Prof. Lake’s interest in the 
New Testament while a curate of St. Mary's at 
Oxford. Then to Leiden in 1903, to America 
for the Lowell lectures in 1913, and since 
then at Harvard. 

Ten of the papers have to do with matters 
of text. The writers include Drs. W. H. P. 
Hatch, Souter, R. P. Lake, F. G. Kenyon, 
Streeter, H. A. Sanders, C. H. Kraeling, EF. C. 
Colwell, H. Pernot. The latter makes a bold 
attack on our texts of the gospels with passages 
from Mk. 6 taken at random as illustrations. 
In the Old Testament period articles of special 
thoroughness include one by Prof. Dahl on 
Ezekiel research, concluding that the book is a 
late pseudepigraph, purporting to be spoken 
in Jerusalem during Manasseh’s reign. Prof. 
R. H. Pfeiffer gives us a careful study of 
Midrash in the Books of Samuel. Those in- 
terested in Prof. E. R. Goodenough’s theme 
of the Hellenistic Jewish mystery will find here 
a definition of it as “literal” mystery, with evi- 
dence from Greek philosophy and Philo: “the 
mystic Jew saw the supreme revelation of sav- 
ing truth in his Torah, when properly under- 
stood by allegory, and felt that because he kad 
unique access to and revelation of the imma- 
terial world, he had the true mystery, hai ale- 
theis teletai.” J. de Zwaan of Leiden has an 
interesting paper on the Odes of Solomon. 
He assigns them to Edessa, 192-201 A. D., and 
relates the “Johannine” element in them to a 
conservative ‘“Vulgarchristentum” of that 
region. Another Leiden scholar, Erdmans, has 
a peculiarly rich paper on Isaiah 66. 


Prof. Torrey studies the term Christos, ar- 
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guing that almost without exception in the 
translation Greek of the gospels and Acts I it 
is a title and not a proper name. This is apt to 
surprise most in passages in Acts like 2:38, 
3:6, 4:10 etc., where, for instance, the authors 
of The Beginnnigs of Christianity say it is used 
as a proper name, and in Mark 9:41, Lk. 23:2, 
among others. The true sense of Mark 9:41, 
according to Prof. Torrey, is, “because you 
are followers of the Messiah,” not “because ye 
belong to Christ.” The argument is well 
grounded on the frequent omission of the ar- 
ticle in the Aramaic in connection with similar 
appelatives. But here again, may not the 
marks of translation go back to the sources of 
the writings rather than to a supposed Aramaic 
gospel or Aramaic Acts 1? Incidentally we 
note that de Zwaan pays a tribute to Torrey’s 
views in the case of the Fourth Gospel. It will 
be recalled that de Zwaan validates Aramaic 
sources for about half of the material of Acts 
I in The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. II. 
The papers in the New Testament field are 
brief. T. R. S. Broughton supplements our 
knowledge of Paul’s journeys in Asia Minor. 
Prof. Cadbury writes on Rebuttal, a Sub- 
merged Motive in the Gospels. Form crit- 
icism, he remarks “is perhaps still in the stage 
of whetting and admiring its tools.” Its chief 
merit is that it has drawn attention to the oral 
period. Prof. Casey writing on this subject is 
more negative: the method is “not primarily a 
literary but a philosophical and _ historical 
theory; the literary corollaries derive in the 
main from a previously determined reconstruc- 
tion of the facts of early Christian history 
and psychology.” The issue appears sharply 
when we note Prof. Enslin’s paper, immedi- 
ately following. This takes the view that the 
order of events in Mk is largely the work of 
the evangelist (here compare the paper by N. 
Huffman), and that the Confession of Peter, 
like the Transfiguration narrative, is a post- 
resurrection product. Now Casey, three pages 
earlier has combatted a similar view of Bult- 
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mann, shrewdly affirming that such theories 
mark a return to the methods of the eighteenth 
century rationalists. Casey points to the main 
issue but without complete discussion. Was 
the Church of the oral period interested in the 
historical facts about Jesus and in their rela- 
tively integral presentation? The form-crit- 
ical school on the whole think not. This justi- 
fies for them their view that the gospel tradi- 
tion was so freely created. Look at the ser- 
mons in Acts and at Paul, they say. No in- 
terest in the career of Jesus apart from the 
Passion, and this moulded beyond recogni- 
tion! But we may answer, why then did the 
Church of this period create so much tradition 
about the career, both episodes and logia? As 
Casey says, “neither the Pauline epistles nor 
the Acts provides a secure ‘seat in life’ for 
the gospel sections supposed to belong to their 
time.” Is it not more likely that this material 
was transmitted in this period than that it vas 
then created? It seems to the reviewer that 
our suspicion should fall on the sermons in 
Acts as adequate reflection of the preaching of 
the time. We can set aside Paul’s epistles as 
a special case. The fact that the gospel ma- 
terial was later available to the evangelists 
and to their written sources shows it was 
alive in the community. Perhaps a main mo- 
tive throughout in conserving the material was 
what it was in the gospel-writing period, the 
desire to know more about Jesus. 
Amos N. WILDER 
Andover-Newton Theological School 


Christian Beginnings. By Morton Scott 
Enstin. New York: Harper and Broth- 


ers, 1938. vii-ix + 533 pages. $3.75. 


“My one purpose has been to try to put 
within one set of covers the material which 
it appears to me a student of the New Testa- 
ment needs to know.” 


To those in search of this type of book this 
volume will be of great service, although the 


i 
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term “student” needs definition. The book, 
though very readable and clear, is so compact, 
so thorough that none save those already fairly 
literate on matters pertaining to New Testa- 
ment literature and background will tackle it. 
Teachers of college courses in New Testament 
will find it stimulating for their own reading 
but they will hardly accept it as a suitable text 
to put into the hands of their students. Forged 
in the fires of the Seminary classroom this 
would hardly be expected. This book does 
demand a degree of maturity that the average 
undergraduate lacks. It is not a book for be- 
ginners in the field. 


There will be quarrel, as the author admits, 
on the sense of proportion exhibited. The 
present reviewer rejoices that Dr. Enslin has 
chosen to write more than just another Intro- 
duction, especially since that task has been 
undertaken recently by several scholars. More 
than 25% of the volume is devoted to Back- 


ground, one of the strongest features of the 
book, especially the chapters on Judaism, al- 
though some will wish that he had left the 
beaten trail of almost exclusive attention in 
Chapters II-IV to matters political and had 
treated the economic background of the New 


Testament times in Palestine. A scant 10% 
of the space is devoted to the Beginnings of 
Gospel Story, including John the Baptist, Jesus 
in Galilee, the Dawning Church and The De- 
veloping Church, while an equal amount of 
space is given to what every student needs to 
know about canon and text of the New Testa- 
ment. This allocation of space is probably 
open to criticism, but it should be admitted 
that the remaining half of the book devoted to 
the literature of the New Testament of neces- 
sity treats of much that throws light at least 
upon the developing church. Dr. Enslin has 
really incorporated into his large volume a size- 
able one (252 pages) on New Testament In- 
troduction. 


It is in Part III that the reader feels the 
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impact of Dr. Enslin’s independence of judg- 
ment, his careful weighing of scholarly opinion, 
his lack of hesitation in recognizing hypotheses, 
however brilliant, as such and not dignifying 
them as facts. Having done this he feels per- 
fectly free to bring forward his own hypotheses 
to replace those of earlier and contemporary 
scholars. Some of Dr. Enslin’s conclusions 
will draw fire from various quarters: his dating 
of Galatians in 54 A. D., his rejection of II 
Thessalonians as a genuine letter of Paul, his 
preference for Ephesus as the scene of Paul’s 
letter to the Philippians (there is, of course, a 
growing tendency to take the hypothesis of an 
Ephesian imprisonment of Paul more serious- 
ly), his willingness to bury Q rather than to 
praise it, the Gaius, Demetrius and Diotrephes 
of III John as imaginary and not real charac- 
ters, the incorporation of John the Baptist into 
the Christian story as “the deliberate and 
studied attempt by early Christians to vanquish 
an embarrassing rival,” (from the preceding 
section) and others, forbidden enumeration in 
a brief review. 
Writing of the investigator’s approach to 
the ordinary problems of Introduction he says: 


“It is largely from his careful and 
unprejudiced investigation of them, 
from his ability to allow his findings 
to determine his -feelings rather than 
his feelings his findings, that any real solid 
basis of knowledge of early Christianity is 
made possible” (p. 210). 


This is a high, if unrealizable ideal. We 
delude ourselves when we think that schol- 
arship is so objective. Fortunately most 
of our biases in this field, as in any other, 
are readily discoverable. Probably the rea- 
son why the present reviewer likes this 
book is because there is so much similarity 
of bias between Dr. Enslin’s point of view 
and her own! The author’s reason for 
omission of a bibliography on the ground 
that students should prepare their own 
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strikes a responsive chord, but might also 
be extended to include the desirability of 
compression into one book the material that 
ought to go on a “two-foot” shelf But 
this is a review of such a book remarkably 
well done, and not a judgment on a decision 
reached by an able New Testament scholar. 
Mary E. ANDREWS 
Goucher College 


The Four Gospels of Karahissar. Vol. 1. His- 
tory and Text, by Ernest CapMAN CoL- 
WELL, pp. xv + 268. 13 Plates. Vol. II. 
The Cycle of Text Illustrations, by Har- 
old R. Willoughby, with an Introduction 
by Mlle. Sirarpie der Nersessian. PP. 
xxxvi + 487. 137 Plates. University of 
Chicago Press. $25.00. 

After the publication of the Rockefeller 
McCormick codex Professor Willoughby had 
the rare good fortune to come on the track of 
another manuscript which he was able to iden- 
tify as its twin-brother. Both codices appear 
to have been produced in the same scriptorium 
at Constantinople, and at least partially by the 
same scribe. For nearly a century the present 
codex has been duly noted in lists of minuscules, 
but all accounts of it were scrappy and errone- 
ous. Professor Willoughby has examined it 
with minute care and photographed it, in what 
was formerly the imperial library of St. Peters- 
burg. He has now edited it in conjunction 
with his colleague, Professor Colwell, who is 
mainly responsible for the analysis of the text. 
The result is before us in these two volumes, 
which are worthy to rank among the triumphs 
of American printing. Nothing is wanting ex- 
cept the colors of the miniatures, to which the 
resources of modern photography are not yet 
adequate. These miniatures are the chief glory 
of the codex. They run to the almost unex- 
ampled number of 65, illustrating nearly every 
episode of the Gospel history. Because of this 
wealth of icons the book was an object of de- 
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votion to the pilgrims who visited the monastery 
of Karahissar. Hence the 62 colophons, writ- 
ten by different hands over a period of three 
centuries, which enhance the value of the book. 
By a detailed and convincing investigation Prof. 
Colwell fixes the date in the last part of the 
thirteenth century. Textually the manuscript 
is of minor importance, although the apparent 
use of exemplars of different origin gives rise 
to many interesting problems. It is chiefly for 
the study of Byzantine art in a_ notable 
transition period that the book is valuable. 
Dr. Willoughby has handled this part of the 
work with a fulness of knowledge and a 
delicacy of perception which are beyond praise. 
The book will be indispensable to students of 
later Byzantine history and of the development 
of Christian art. It will serve also as an object 
lesson in the methods of modern textual criti- 
cism. Those who have read the two volumes 
carefully will know henceforth how a com- 
petent scholar can wring the secrets out of a 
Gospel manuscript. 
E. F. Scorr 
Union Theological Seminary 


The Mission and Message of Jesus. An Ex- 
position of the Gospels in the Light of 
Modern Research. By H. D. A. Major, 
T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wricut. Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, London. 1937. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. Quarto. xxxi- 
966 pages. $5.00. 

This is a new type of commentary on the 
Gospels. It recognizes that they consist of 
three distinct elements: (1) The narrative 
element of the life of Jesus; (2) The teach- 
ing element of Jesus, both in the synoptic 
Gospels; and (3) The Gospel of John. Ac- 
cordingly, each of the three elements is treated 
separately and by a different author in the 
order as given above. 

Principal Major, of Ripon Hall, Oxford, 
has contributed the General Introduction and 
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Book I. containing Incidents in the Life of 
Jesus in Mark; Incidents in Matthew but 
not in Mark; and Incidents in Luke but not 
in Mark and Matthew. The text is given in 
parallel arrangement whenever it occurs more 
than once; and it is followed by a commen- 
tary. 

The general introduction offers a succinct 
and judicious survey of critical attitudes on 
the historical character of the Gospels. ““Form- 
critics,” the author says, “regard Mark’s string 
of beads of no value at all.” The author finds 
himself in acute disagreement with them. He 
holds that the traditions, beliefs and practices 
of the primitive church had a solid basis in his- 
toric fact (italics author’s). 

We may take as typical the treatment of 
the baptismal experience of Jesus told by all 
four evangelists. Mark makes the experience 
purely subjective: it was the awakening of the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus. The heav- 
ens are “split” asunder; the Spirit comes into 


Jesus; he hears the voice. Matthew objectifies 
the experience by changing the voice into the 
third person; the heavens are opened, and the 


Spirit comes on Jesus. Luke takes a further 
step in objectifying the experience by the 
bodily form of the dove; and the Fourth Gos- 
pel makes the whole experience a sign to John 
the Baptist that Jesus is the Messiah. Thus 
“the later evangelists transmute a subjective, 
mystical, spiritual experience into an objec- 
tive, miraculous fact.” 

Prof. Manson, of the University of Man- 
chester, covers Book II. The Sayings of Jesus. 
There is fine spiritual insight in his discussion 
of the Christian Gospel and the Teachings 
of Jesus. Document Q is presented in text 
and with a commentary, followed by the 
Teachings peculiar to Matthew, and in like 
manner by the Teachings peculiar to Luke. 

Without disparagement of the critical acu- 
men and spiritual appreciation which the au- 
thor displays in the exposition of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, it will have to be said that he 
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draws too freely from biased and unfriendly 
Jewish sources in illustration of the background 
of Jesus’ teachings. In answer to Montefi- 
ore’s accusation that Jesus did not practice 
what he preached in “not praying for a single 
Rabbi or Pharisee,” the author might have 
quoted Jesus’ prayer on the cross: “Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” 
The comments on the Lord’s Prayer (page 
459) leave the impression that it was current 
in Jewish circles. The constructed Lord’s 
Prayer from Jewish and Christian sources 
furnished by and quoted from Abrahams is 
utterly misleading. The reviewer pointed out 
many years ago in his article “Synagogue” 
(Encyclopaedia Biblica, Col. 4838) that if the 
disciples could ask Jesus, “Teach us to pray, 
even as John taught his disciples,’ Lk. II:1, 
it would seem to indicate that a fixed form of 
prayer was at that time not in vogue. This 
is confirmed by the origin and history of the 
earliest synagogal prayer, the Shemone esre, 
the “eighteen” petitions or benedictions which 
Gustav Dalman (Worte Jesu, 1930, p. 156), 
a competent Christian authority far superior 
to Abrahams, Montefiore, or Herford (whom 
the Christian world now seems to run after), 
dates eighty years later than the time of Jesus. 
The priority of teaching men to say, when 
they pray, “Our Father” still belongs to Jesus 
over against his Jewish contemporaries. And 
those who know rabbinic sources at first- 
hand will still subscribe to what Crawford 
Howell Toy, my revered Harvard teacher of 
blessed memory, has said concerning the 
teaching of the Fatherhood of God, “It was the 
profound spiritual instinct of Jesus which led 
him to make it the central point of his theistic 
teaching. He discerned its dominant relation 
to other sides of the conception of God; he 
infused into it the warmth and the coloring 
of human feeling and the practicalness of 
every day life, and therefore he is to be re- 
garded in a true sense as its author” (Judaism 
and Christianity, p. 86). This is not one of 
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the “Many things which used to be supposed 
to be original in the teachings of Jesus” which 
“are now shown to be derived from contem- 
porary Judaism” (p. xxx). 

The treatment of the Fourth Gospel, Book 
III, Jesus, the Revelation of God, by Prof. 
Wright of Didsbury College, Manchester, il- 
lustrates in thorough-going fashion the modern 
type of exegesis known as the “psychological.” 
It differs from the dogmatic or ecclesiastical 
in that it is true to the facts ascertained 
with critical research and acumen. It sees 
with the author’s eyes, and always asks, What 
did the author himself think when he wrote? 
The author of the Fourth Gospel, John the 
Elder, had a characteristic mind: it was the 
mind of a genius, unitive, dramatic, intuitive 
or “mystical” in which the heart makes the 
theologian, and an allegorical- mind. His 
gospel is not precise but essential biography: 
it is a spiritual Gospel, an ellipse with two foci: 
The historic Jesus is the unique revelation of 
God in time and space. The explanation of 
the story of the raising of Lazarus is a fine 
example of the effectiveness of the new type 
of exegesis. 

Judged as a whole, the work justifies its 
subtitle: it is an exposition of the Gospels 
in the light of modern research. It is criti- 
cally up to date and it is constructive. It 
covers Gospel problems in a comprehensive, 
clear, and sympathetic manner. It is a hand- 
book indispensable to biblical students. 

Ismar J. Peritz 


His Truth Endureth. A Survey of the Be- 
ginnings and of Old Testament History 
in the Light of Archaeological Discoveries. 
By James C. Murr. Philadelphia: Na- 
tional Publishing Company, 1937. viii + 
304 pages. $2.50. 

Nineteen chapters of biblical history, 
from an archaeological viewpoint. The title 
indicates the purpose and basic attitude of 
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the writer. The blurb proclaims it an un- 
usual book, sweeping away the mists of 
unreality with which time-space enshrouds 
the Bible. The Gideons see “proof on 
proof”; a noted bishop views it as a com- 
mentary rather than a scientific interpre- 
tation. The “suitability for Sunday School 
teachers” would be enhanced by keeping 
Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible close at 
hand, which, by the way, gets little notice 
in the volume and is not outmoded by it. 


Muir knows many things. He goes far 
beyond the standard meager knowledge of 
laymen. Many a teacher and lay reader 
is going to get a bit of prodding. The in- 
side cover map, displaying Beth-Shan, and 
showing Israelitish tracks to Elephantine, 
suggests things well known to archaeolo- 
gists but not found in the quarterlies. The 
author knows Ras Shamra, Tepe Gawra, the 
work of Woolley, Gadd, and Yale, Harvard, 


Goucher and University of Pennsylvania. 
Most of the cuts are from the latter institu- 
tion, well printed but rather early vintage 
for modern release. 


There is a mixture of liberal and conser- 
vative attitudes, the latter predominating. 
Many facts and theories of recent decades 
are often lightly touched upon and mini- 
mized. The “critics” are appropriately re- 
buked. Page one starts out with a very 
effective presentation of the idea of com- 
posite literary sources. The reviewer heart- 
ily agrees with the emphasis upon the fact 
that in a world teeming with developing 
civilizations and writing cultures the He- 
brews were not the lone illiterate igno- 
ramuses of the Near East, as implied by 
some writers. On Jeremiah the author 
ably recreates the international situation 
and the prophet’s treaty attitudes. The 
Sennacherib debacle, with the three-fold wit- 
ness of Isaiah, Herodotus and cuneiform, is 
clearly shown, including the suggestion of 
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bubonic plague. The chapters on the Mac- 
cabees and the excavations at Beth Shan 
are well done, although in the latter case 
the author at times forgets to excavate and 
uses most of the space to recount the his- 
tory. 

In fact, at many points the volume is so 
good that one is reluctant to discover its 
faults. Unquestionably there is inaccuracy, 
bias, and inadequate scope. There are minor 
errors, such as 7 for the customary e in Ameél- 
Marduk; a for i in Labasi-Marduk; and Zan- 
gres mountains instead of Zagros. The al- 
phabet discussion presents Ras Shamra 
data, but ignores the Sinaitic sources. On 
Genesis 14, Sayce and Pinches are quoted 
rather than Barton or later scholars. In 
discussing the teraphim and Rebekah, the 
Hurrian code and Nuzi documents might 
help. The term “Hebrew” is too easily de- 
rived from Abraham’s crossing of the 
Euphrates,—he and his followers became 
ebirim. (But there were others. This ques- 
tion involves the Habiri, and the Sumerian 
SA.GAZ.) The seal of “Israel, son of Res- 
zuni” is noted, but “has no bearing on the 
Old Testament,” which may or may not 
prove to be true. 

The author knows Gadd’s data on Nine- 
veh, yet is sure that Necho was going north 
to gobble up provinces instead of bolster- 
ing up Assyria as a buffer state. He knows 
the data on Daniel, but quotes Rawlinson, 
and ignores Dougherty when referring to 
the Yale and Goucher tablets that throw 
light on Belshazzar. He pays little heed to 
Chicago University, Olmstead, Poebel, or 
British Museum and Sidney Smith. The 
center of interest seems to be Pennsylvania, 
yet Hilprecht gets small notice. There is 
no adequate coverage of modern scholar- 
ship. Footnotes are too meager and unsci- 
entific in form. And how did he miss Joshua 
and Abraham in cuneiform? 

Sweeping statements abound :—The Pro- 
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verbs will always be associated with Solo- 
mon; There is “no reason to doubt” that 
Canticles is the song which was Solomon’s ; 
There is “no possible connection” between 
Amen-Hotep’s reform and Hebrew ideas. 
(It would have been well to substitute 
“proven” for “possible.”) A perusal of the 
May issue of Travel, or Godbey’s “Lost Tribes 
a Myth” should convince any reader of the 
fallacy of claims that the Jew “mingles but 
never mixes;” that “no racial blood... 
ever so pure as the Hebrew;” that the first 
century A. D. found 2000 years of unpolluted 
blood-stream intact. Except in countries 
that have temporarily anaesthetized their 
scholarship, the fiction of “pure” blood has 
been abandoned by anthropologists. In the 
earlier pages of the book, with quite an 
orthodox view of Moses and the Law, there 
seems little apprehension of the develop- 
mental nature of Jahvehism. Yet near the 
end (p. 225) the author speaks of the nar- 
row, tradition-bound religion of Israel being 
broadened by nobler conception of God. 
Keeping this in view from the beginning 
as he wrote might have helped. 

Insufficient pabulum, insufficiently di- 
gested and poorly assimilated, has produced 
a book that contains valuable data, but 
seriously conditioned by omissions and 
faulty correlations. The trees obscure the 
forest. 

Cart SUMNER KNoPF 
University of So. California 


The Story of Instruction: The Church, The 
Renaissances and the Reformations. By 


Ernest Carrott Moore. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1938. ix + 575 pages. 
$4.00. 

Dr. Moore, professor of Education, vice- 
president and provost of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, presents in this 
volume another phase of the story of man’s 
educational activities. In 1936 he published 
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the first volume under the title: The Story of 
Instruction: The Beginnings. In the present 
volume he traces the story throughout wes- 
tern history from the world into which the 
Church came, through the early Church, the 
beginnings of the monastic movements in 
the West, Charles the Great and the greater 
monasteries—the Benedictines, instruction 
among the Arabs, Abelard and the founding 
of the Universities, Petrarch and the Great- 
er Renaissance, Luther and the Reformation, 
and Loyola and the Counter-Reformation. 

The method employed in detailing this 
story is suggested by a quotation from 
Coleridge: “History,” said Coleridge, “is 
the essence of innumerable biographies.” 
(p. vii). Accepting this view of history, 
in preference to others mentioned, Dr. 
Moore continues: “Viewed as a human en- 
terprise, the Christian Church stands be- 
tween Greece and Rome and our own time. 


The ages of the church are the bridge over 
which antiquity passes to reach our day.” 
(ibidi) Accordingly, he begins with the world 
into which Christianity came, and follows 
step by step the succeeding ages as they 
found expression in great figures and vital 


movements. As he describes an age, like 
that of Charles the Great, he presents the 
story of instruction as an integral and ne- 
cessary part of that age. 

In a sense, this volume is a history of 
western culture, but a history written by an 
educator and with education as a funda- 
mental interest. At the same time, the in- 
terest in education has not caused the author 
to present western history in wrong per- 
spective. It is western history written quite 
objectively, with the story of instruction 
presented as an integral phase of human 
culture. As such, the volume has a much 
wider appeal than a more narrowly con- 
ceived history of education might have. 
In another sense, the volume may serve 
as a history of Christian instruction, since 
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so much of the material centers about the 
church, its beginnings, growth, and refor- 
mation movements. On the whole, it will 
serve well any one who seeks specific infor- 
mation on the story of instruction. He will 
find exact information on the beginnings 
of such institutions as the palace school, 
colleges, universities, and the study of the- 
ology. 

At several points one is tempted to raise 
a question. Is it true that “Isis worship 
was a vague, creedless, dogmaless, and un- 
moral faith whose gorgeously arrayed deity 
was more like Venus than like Pallas 
Athena or the Virgin Mary” (p. 21). Also, 
is it true that Christianity differed radically 
from the religions it supplanted because it 
was a “teaching religion” whereas they 
were not (p. 86). Despite such minor 
points, which one must expect in any vol- 
ume covering as much time and as many 
fields as this, the Story of Instruction is highly 
to be commended. 

Henry BERNHARDT 
The Iliff School of Theology 


Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church and 
State. By Frank Gavin. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J., 1938. Pp. 
x + 132 8vo. $2.00. 

This posthumous work of one whose pre- 
mature death is a distinct loss ¢o American 
scholarship consists of four lectures delivered 
at Princeton on the Spencer Trask Founda- 
tion, March 29th to April Ist, 1937. It dis- 
cusses a subject that has been of vital interest 
from the days of Constantine. It presents the 
theories of certain great administrators and 
thinkers, rather than a detailed study of the 
application of the principles enunciated. Gavin 
starts with the saying of Jesus, “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God 
the things that are God’s,” which seems to 
imply that there are two distinct authorities. 
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St. Paul, in Romans 13, declares, however, 
that “the Powers that be are ordained of God.” 
Until Constantine, the saying of Jesus repre- 
sented the attitude of the Church to the state. 
Justinian finally formulated in writing the 
theory that had been dominant since Con- 
stantine, and which was justified by St. Paul’s 
words. The emperor was God’s minister by 
divine appointment and right; the bishops and 
priests were God’s spiritual ministers. They 
also were of divine appointment, but Justinian 
regarded himself also as a sort of bishop over 
all. Charles the Great in theory adopted Jus- 
tinian’s view, but he was so influenced by St. 
Augustine’s distrust of unregenerate human 
nature that he put many clerics in secular posi- 
tions as magistrates and judges. Gregory VII 
modified the theory by exalting the pope above 
the emperor, a theory that was maintained in 
the Latin Church and later led to the extrava- 
gant claims of Boniface VIII. In contrast with 
this the author of an English manuscript quoted 
as the “York Anonymous” demonstrated the 
invalidity of Gregory VII’s claims and asserted 
the superior right of the secular ruler. Thomas 
Aquinas, on the other hand, argued that God 
had given authority, not to individuals, but to 
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the people, and that both kings and ecclesiastics 
exercised in their respective spheres authority 
that had been delegated to them by the people 
or the body of Christians, as the case might be. 
He was the philosophical prophet of de- 
mocracy. 

These and many other points are interestingly 
set forth. Gavin finds that “The nemesis of 
mediaeval Church claims was the counter at- 
tack on the part of the State which has pro- 
duced modern secularism.” (P. 124). It is 
an open question, at least to the reviewer, 
whether modern secularism is not in good 
degree caused by another practice in the 
Church which has been justified by its leaders 
from St. Augustine to the present—the ap- 
plication of the theory that in national and 
international matters the absolute ethics of 
Christ need not be practised. This Gavin com- 
mends (p. 95). Isn’t it just possible that, 
because “the salt had lost its savor it has been 
cast out and trodden under foot of men?” It 
it, however, a brilliant book. Its reading brings 
poignantly home the loss we have sustained in 
the untimely death of its author. 


GeEorGE A. BARTON 


SENTENCE QUOTATIONS FROM BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


“No matter what the world thinks about religious experience,’ the one who has it possesses the great 
treasure of a, thing that has provided him with a source of life, meaning, and beauty and that has given 
a new splendor to the world and to mankind.”—C. G. Jung, Psychology and Religion, p. 113. 


“It is important...to see at once that the New Testament deals not with any section of humanity, but 


with mankind. It claims the world for its scale. 
Edward Shillito, The Way of the Witnesses, p. 2. 


It is in its design neither Jew nor Gentile, but human.” 


“There is only one way to read this gospel, and that is at.a sitting, and it leaves one tense and exhausted.” 
—Morton Scott Enslin, Christian Beginnings, Ch. XXXIX, “The Gospel According to Mark.” 


“Form Criticism is perhaps still in the stage of whetting and of admiring its tools, and therefore, to 
change the figure, ‘let not him that girdeth on his armor boast...’”—Henry J. Cadbury in Quantulacumque, 


Pp. 99. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Psychology and Religion. By Cart Gustav JuNG, 
M. D. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938. 131 pages. $2.00. 

Jung’s lectures on the Terry Foundation offer a 
compact picture of his attitude toward religion. His 
approach is empirical and phenomenological, he tells 
us. He writes as a medical psychologist, not as a 
metaphysician or theologian. He therefore “has to 
disregard the claim of every creed to be the unique 
and eternal truth.” But he also has to recognize the 
full force of the facts of religious experience. In the 
present study he concentrates on the study of typical 
dreams with symbolic religious content and shows 
the profound effect of such dreams on the personal 
experience of the patient. 

It is a little hard to reconcile Jung’s theory of the 
unconscious with the rigidly phenomenological stand- 
point which he avows. After all, the unconscious is 
not an empirical fact open to immediate inspection. 
If it were, it would be in the conscious. Neither 
Jung nor anyone can confine his investigations to the 
immediate facts ; one must infer and interpret, as Jung 
does. 

Jung is led to the conclusion that the unconscious 
of humanity pursues a religious “line of thought” 
throughout the centuries, apart from the influence 
of tradition and social environment, by means of “a 
certain unconscious condition carried on by biological 
inheritance.” When this unconscious generates “a 
healing religious experience,’ Jung asks, “Where is 
the criterium by which you could say that such a 
life is not legitimate, that such experience is not valid 
and that such pistis is mere illusion?” Whether one 
agrees with Jung’s theoretical superstructure or not, 
and whatever one’s estimate of his method of arriving 
at conclusions, Jung testifies to the “convincing” and 
“overwhelming” character of religious experience. 
This little book is an exceptionally concrete and frank 
presentation of his view. 

Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


Higher Criticism and the Old Testament. By GrorcE 
Ricker Berry. Hamilton, N. Y.: The Repub- 
lican Press, 1937. 120 pages. 


This is a lucid and sympathetic survey of the prin- 
ciples, methods and conclusions of the historical and 
literary criticism of the Old Testament by a well- 
known teacher of the Old Testament in the Colgate 
and later Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. “Higher 


Criticism” does not hurt the religious value of the 
Old Testament is the conclusion of the author; on 
the contrary, it leaves it as “a book of profound re- 
ligious experiences, written by men who had a deep 
sense of the presence of God and a real understand- 
ing of him. It contains . . . expressions of truth 
which are in accord with the teachings of Christ 
and appeal to men of the present day as of perma- 
nent force and value.” 
Ismar J. PeEritz 


A Short Devotional Introduction to the Hebrew Bible 
for the Use of Jews and Jewesses. By C. G. 
Monrteriore. London: Macmillan, 1938. 


Dr. Montefiore is a scholar of great saintliness with 
considerable flair for theological radicalism. One may 
not approve of the latter, but it is hard not to feel at- 
tracted by the manner in which he presented his mate- 
rial. Many of the observations in this little book are 
not only trenchant but true, as e. g. the statement that 
Orthodox and Reformed Jew (as against the secular 
nationalist in modern Israel) look upon the Bible as 
a book of revelation, not as the fruit of the racial 
genius (whatever these words might mean) of Israel. 
His positive contributions to a better understanding 
and appreciation of the Hebrew Bible have been con- 
siderable and he shares with Stanley and Delitzsch 
the reverent attitude which has become outmoded in 
some super-modern circles. At home in the tents of 
other creeds, an eager student at the feet of the 
masters of other religions, he has learned to ap- 
preciate the grandeur and simplicity of Judaism, and 
in the present volume advises his fellow-religionists 
to go home for a thorough foundation of their outlook, 
as well as for a wholesome and encouraging prepara- 
tion for life. Dr. Montefiore draws mostly on the 
Hebrew Bible, but he includes also some of the 
apocryphal books, and a few rabbinic texts in his intro- 
duction. As an expression of the point-of-view of the 
reformed teacher of Judaism, no less than for its 
homiletical and philosophical material this volume will 
be found interesting and stimulating. 

Leo JuNG 

Yeshiva College 


Jesus Christ Our Lord. By Orto Justice Baas. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1937. 209 
pages. $1.75. . 

This is a vigorous, earnest book on the significance 
of Christianity in the social order today. Its aim as 
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stated by the author in the preface is “to declare 
the divinity of Christ in terms that have definite mean- 
ing and value for modern men living in a time of 
unprecedented social confusion and personal despair.” 
This the author does effectively. By practically equat- 
ing the meaning of God, and therefore of Christ as 
revealing God, with “mutualism,” he is able then 
to discuss the Christian solution of social problems in 
terms of a single unified principle of social philosophy 
and action,—namely, of mutual respect and con- 
sideration between person and person, or group and 
group. 

The subjects undertaken are: Christ and the 
Economic Order, Christ and War, Christ and Race 
Relations, Christ and Sex Relations, Christ and the 
Church, Christ and Individual Salvation. These topics 
are all treated both with realistic understanding of 
present-day social conditions and with earnest Chris- 
tian idealism. Perhaps some confusion in the reader’s 
mind might have been saved had the central normative 
principle been recognized at the outset as an abstract 
one. The attempt to give it a theological backing and 
to unite it with Christian doctrine by calling it “Christ” 
is sometimes bewildering rather than helpful to the 
reader. The two introductory chapters, called re- 
spectively “The Son of Man” and “The Son of God” 
which relate the principle of mutualism to the prob- 
lems of Jesus’ day are not really integral to the 
writer’s main thought. They serve as an historical 
introduction, and as such are valuable, but the treat- 
ment that the book gives to the Jesus of history bears 
little real relation to the Christ of the later chapters. 

It is as a challenge to social thinking and as a 
spur to social endeavor that the book will be most 
helpful to religious thinkers today. 

Mary Ery LyMAn 

Barnard College and 

Union Theological Seminary 


The Christ of the Gospels. 
With a Foreword by F. J. Foakes «Jackson. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1938. xxiii + 


By P. GArpDNER-SMITH. 


245 pages. 8s. 6d. 

This book offers “A Study of the Gospel Kecords 
in the Light of Critical Research.” Gardner-Smith 
points out that in our study\of the life of Jesus “we 
are thrown back ultimately on critical studies” (p. 
xvii). He rightly stresses the need of making the 
results of such research more widely known, and 
his clear, concise statement of critical problems will 
contribute to that end. 

Part One begins by sketching “The Scene of the 
Gospel History” and “The Later History of the 
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Jews.” <A point overlooked is the influence of Greek 
culture in Palestine before the time of Alexander the 
Great; see Sellers, The Citadel of Beth-Zur, pp. 10, 
41, 70. 

The remainder of Part One deals with the sources. 
The essentials of the synoptic problem are clearly 
stated. Form criticism is briefly described, but is 
epposed insofar as it challenges the Marcan outline 
and begs the question of the historicity of the material. 
The discussion of the third gospel is marred by too 
easy acceptance of Lucan authorship. 

The fourth gospel is held to provide, not a collection 
cf historical traditions, but “an interpretation of the 
Person and life of Jesus” (p. 51). This interpretation 
is accepted as valid. Gardner-Smith makes the im- 
probable assertion that the author was not acquainted 
with any of the synoptic gospels. 

Part Two comprises nearly three-fourths of the book. 
Except in the chapters on the birth stories and the 
Sermon on the Mount, attention is directed to the 
Marcan outline and its parallels in the other gospels. 
The author, “while admitting the presence of leg- 
endary elements, maintains that the Gospel (i. e., 
Mk.) presents a genuine historical outline” (p. 240). 
The development of this thesis is the main contribu- 
tion of the work. 

The short chapter on the Sermon on the Mount is 
excellent, but in general only discourse material 
found in Mk. receives attention. Some highly stimu- 
lating observations are made about such sayings as 
are discussed. For example, it is held that the 
separation of Christianity from Judaism had a solid 
basis in the attitude and message of Jesus (cf. p. 
100 f), and that in his message we have “transmuted 
eschatology” (p. 143), which His disciples misunder- 
stood. 

The author rejects the virgin birth. He regards 
the “nature miracles” as actual events which have 
received legendary embellishments. While legendary 
developments are freely admitted, “the substantial 
truth of the resurrection narratives” (p. 237) is main- 
tained. Jesus shared the popular belief in demons. 

‘This book, preoccupied with critical problems and 
giving limited attention to discourse material, is not 
an adequate life of Jesus. Some of its conclusions 
may be questioned. But in bringing the reader to 
face critical issues and in defending the historical 
character of the Marcan outline it does a great service. 
Teachers will certainly want to read the book and 
make use of it in reference assignments. 

Fioyp V. Fitson 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary 

Chicago 
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The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels, a Critical 
Study. By B. T. D. Smirx. London: Cambridge 
University Press, and New York: the Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 244 pages. $3.75. 

First the use of the Mashal in Hebrew and Jewish 
literature is examined. This term (Greek parable) 
covers a wide variety of forms: proverbs, fables, par- 
ables, apocalyptic oracles, riddles, allegories. Mark 
was enabled to hold his theory of Jesus’ parables 
partly by the fact that parables had already been 
associated with enigmatic sayings in the Old Testa- 
ment. The true parable or similitude argues by 
analogy from what is universally acknowledged or 
easily credible. It must correspond at one principal 
point with the truth it means to teach (not neces- 
sarily only at one point, however). Allegory con- 
trasts with parable in that it need not be literally 
probable or even possible; it is a description in code, 
in which each detail represents something else. 
Jiilicher’s thesis is maintained that Jesus used parable, 
not allegory. As form criticism has claimed, those 
parables were preserved which served needs of the 
early church; the original context and application 
were lost, and they were used to illustrate general 
maxims or to apply to new circumstances by means 
of allegorization, appended interpretations and logia. 
A few seem to be based on popular tales or have 
rabbinic parallels. We have good reason to hold, 
however, that most of the recorded parables originated 
with Jesus, they show originality of thought and ex- 
pression. 

The Greek text of each parable is given, with 
commentary. Smith rejects Dodd’s interpretation of 
the “parables of the Kingdom,” and unlike Dodd and 
Cadoux has no daring new thesis to defend. He 
takes full account of the uncertainty and difficulty of 
interpreting parables whose contexts have been lost, 
and gives a well-balanced and full discussion of the 
various possibilities. 

ERMINIE HUNTRESS 

Wellesley College 


The Acts of the Apostles in Present Day Preaching. 
By Hatrorp E. Luccocx. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1938. vii + 166 pages. $1.50. 

The minister stands or falls through his preaching. 
It is most desirable that he should be skilled in ad- 
ministration, that he should be a faithful Pastor and 
Friend of his people, that he should be wise and 
aggressive in pursuit of social ends. But first and 
last he must be a preacher. Hence the importance of 
the chair of Homiletics in any seminary. Yale Di- 


vinity School is fortunate in having Dr. Luccock as 
instructor in the art of preaching. 

The present volume consists of some 88 outlines of 
sermons on the early chapters of The Acts of the 
Apostles. They should prove valuable to the teacher 
of Homiletics as illustrative of the topical sermon. 
There is no trace of the expository or textual sermon 
in this book. We can only hope that some day Dr. 
Luccock will produce volumes showing these other 
and equally important types. For if the modern Ameri- 
can Pulpit is to be criticised it is because of the lack 
of exposition. 

A glance at the “Notes” at the end of the volume 
indicates an occasional reference to such books as 
Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake’s. Beginnings of 
Christianity, Foakes-Jackson’s Acts of the Apostles, 
and Rackman’s Commentary. In the text we find 
Weymouth and Moffatt used. But there is little if 
any indication of acquaintance with the Greek text. 

Dr. Luccock has the journalist’s instinct for a 
catchy title. “Extra!” “Bulletins all day,” “Up in the 
Attic,” “Cinderella,” “Life Begins at Forty,” are sam- 
ples. The same instinct is seen in the outline. As, 
e. g., “Killing the Prince of Life.” “How subtly 
and unconsciously it can be done—killing the Prince 
of life! ‘Guide of life,’ Weymouth translates the 
phrase, bringing into view a supreme service of Jesus 
to human life. It is easy to put the guide of life 
to death, to give Jesus, as a shaping, directing in- 
fluence in life, a premature but effective burial. We 
can do it by burying him absent-mindedly. We can 
frame him as a religious picture in the hallway of 
our lives. We can make him a constitutional monarch. 
We can bind him into a book of history. The Prince 
of life—is he alive in our world?” 

How are we to treat well-worn themes so as to 
arrest and arouse a modern audience? This is the 
way Dr. Luccock does it. Under the title “Re- 
pentance for purposes,” based on Acts 8:22, he says, 
“Both Moffatt and Weymouth translate ‘thought of 
thy heart’ by ‘Thy heart’s purposes.’ The only 
repentance that avails is one which includes purposes 
as well as deeds, whether the purposes have been 
accomplished or not. We have only the most super- 
ficial and distorted understanding of life if we do not 
realize that sin is in purposes. It lies in purpose 
more than in action because the sin is originally in 
desire. These words are an accurate reflection of 
one of Jesus’ greatest contributions to religion and 
ethics, his sense of the inwardness of life.” 

Joun GARDNER 


Community Church 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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Biblical Backgrounds. A Geographical Survey of 
Bible Lands in the Light of the Scriptures and 
Recent Research. By J. McKee ApAms. Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1934. 482 pages. $3.75. 


The importance of the geographical setting in 
which biblical history was enacted does not need 
to be argued for modern students of the Bible. The 
physical mould in which a people and its culture are 
cast is always a factor of profound significance. 
This volume by the Professor of Biblical Introduc- 
tion in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
presents a geographical survey of the Bible lands 
in the order in which “they appear in the progres- 
sive realization of the redemptive movement.” The 
treatment is accordingly very comprehensive, be- 
ginning with Mesopotamia and ending with a num- 
ber of important Graeco-Roman centers of the New 
Testament period. 

Each of the great countries of the Bible is 
described in general, and many descriptions are 
given of detailed sections and places. The author 
has apparently visited the countries of which he 
writes and he has a wide and profound knowledge 
of the biblical narratives. The detailed geograph- 
ical identifications are, in general, the traditional 
ones, with few original suggestions. Many read- 
ers will especially appreciate the chapter on Asia 
Minor, a part of the Near East which is not as often 
visited as Palestine, Egypt, and other popular tour- 
ist countries. 

It seems to be impossible to discuss biblical 
geography without presenting a background of 
biblical history. This the author has done ex- 
tensively,—indeed, perhaps more extensively than 
is necessary. His reconstruction of biblical his- 
tory, however, is open to criticism at many points. 
This is due not so much to the author’s conservative 
attitude toward the Bible (since his viewpoint is a 
defensible one) as to the lack of acquaintance with 
much “recent research” in archaeology, history, and 
philology. For example, the identification of Am- 
raphel with Hammurabi is open to very serious 
doubt; the names are not linguistically equivalent 
and the identification is historically improbable An 
adequate discussion of the period of the patriarchs 
and of the conquest of Canaan is impossible with- 
out more attention than the author gives to the 
Habiru and the Horites (Hurrians). The latter 
cannot be dismissed as “cave-dwellers;” they com- 
posed one of the most important ethnic elements of 
Western Asia in the second millenium B.C., as has 
been shown by the excavations at Nuzi and else- 
where. The extent of the Hellenization of Pales- 
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tine in the Graeco-Roman age is probably exagger- 
ated by Professor Adams; distinctions must be 
made for the various parts of the country and 
the various classes of the population. On the whole, 
to judge from the bibliographical notes given, the 
author has depended too much upon a few second- 
hand sources, some of which are now out of date. 

The volume contains many exceptionally clear 
and well-chosen photographs, several maps, and a 
valuable index. The physical make-up of the book, 
with its unusually clear type and very substantial 
binding leaves nothing to be desired. As a, geo- 
graphical vade mecum it should prove useful to 
biblical students if supplemented by critical biblical 
histories. 

J. Pump Hyatt 
Wellesley College 


God in Our Lives. By Rottanp W. ScHLoers. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 
xii + 126 pages. $1.50. 

This volume was written to try to answer a ques- 
tion put to the author by a member of his parish. 
“What does our church mean when it uses the 
word ‘God?’?” While in the reviewer’s judgment 
it is a more accurate statement of what American 
religious empiricism means by God than of what 
the church means, it will prove valuable to many 
who have lost their spiritual moorings and find 
no light in the older terminology. It is simply and 
attractively written, and is full of practical re- 
ligious insight. 

The book is as successful an attempt as I have 
seen to amalgamate the presuppositions of his- 
toric Christian faith with those of the Wieman 
philosophy., I do not consider it wholly success- 
ful, for what looks like intellectual legerdemain 
slips in. God is a process, yet “he” imparts re- 
ligious values because he understands and cares for 
us. God is that reality in harmony with which (or 
with whom) we achieve our highest life. Is God 
loving? Yes, for “God is that process which is 
making for greater mutuality and love.” Is God 
a person? The author’s reply epitomizes his po- 
sition : 

“Every attempt which we make to capture God 
in a definition fails... . But to me the least inade- 
quate description of this process in which we live 
—this process with its vastness its order its poten- 
tiality, its trend toward mutuality and fellowship, 
its potentiality in producing persons—is to use a 
personal term. One would be presumptuous in 
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saying that God is a person, but he is more like a 
person than like anything else.” 

One would be presumptuous to say that this is not 
Christian theology. But it is more like the Stoicism 
from which Paul quoted on Mars Hill than it is like 
the epistle to the Romans. 

Mount Holyoke College 

Grorcia HARKNESS 


Opening the Old Testament. By Marcaret DULLES 
Epwarps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. 32 pp. $1.00. 

OPENING THE OLD TESTAMENT is an addi- 
tion to the growing number of work-books available 
for the study of the Bible. It is intended to provide 
an experience of work and play for Junior High 
School pupils which will make for a “closer friend- 
ship with a great people and a great book.” 

It is divided into five parts which cover satisfac- 
torily the Old Testament material:—The Land and 
the Book, The Shepherd Tribes Build a Nation, The 
Nation Becomes Important, The Nation is Divided, 
and The Nation is Conquered. It is rich in maps. 
The numerous illustrations in black and white will 
make for an understanding of the language of the 
Old Testament as well as the life of the ancient 
Hebrews. 

This type of book may lead to a mechanical way of 
teaching, but if, as the author plans, each reader 
becomes a co-author and is encouraged to explore by- 
paths of his own choosing and to add sections of his 
own creation, it will serve as a guide in the religious 
education of youth. 

D. HeLten Wotcott 

Mount Holyoke College 


Our Life of Prayer. By J. Wirson Sutton. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1938. 141 pages. 
$1.25. 

Brief conversational discussion of the practical 
techniques of personal prayer. The writer assumes 
that without prayer of some sort “there is and can be 
no religion,” and describes prayer variously as “the 
breathing of the spirit,” “the realizing of the spiritual 
atmosphere,” “communion with God,” and “the realiza- 
tion and deepening of divine sonship.” In fifteen short 
chapters Dr. Sutton discusses (uncritically) the na- 
ture, purpose, spirit, and method of prayer, with 
separate chapters on prayer of different types, and 
numerous suggestions in matters of technique. ‘The 
book is apparently intended for instruction of youth 
in the church, and should be useful for this purpose, 
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although many of the techniques suggested would 
probably seem artificial to young people not trained 
in the liturgical tradition. A book for the pastor’s 
class—not for the college class-room. 


The Crucifix. By Witrrep O. Cross. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1938. 113 pages. $1.25. 
This is a beautifully written series of meditations 
on the Crucifix. The pregnant style is most ap- 
propriate to the theme of the studies, which deal in 
a sensitive and symbolic way with the deeper spiritual 
implications of the life of Christ. The work is based 
or conservative theological assumptions, but these are 
not labored, and the meditations have much to offer 
thoughtful readers who may not fully share the back- 
ground implied. “Beautiful are the paintings of the 
Madonna and the Holy Child. Still, would they have 
any meaning for us were it not that there is a greater 
birth than that which we celebrate at Christmas? 
And that is the birth of Easter, the birth of the spirit 
into the larger life through the gates of death.” (p. 25). 
These suggestive studies should be of considerable 
value to teachers who occasionally conduct church 

or chapel. 

Davip E. ApAMs 
Mount Holyoke College 


Apostle of China. By James ArtTHUR MULLER. New 
York: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1937. 279 
pages. $2.50. 

In giving us this convincing portrait of a great 
missionary pioneer Professor Muller has rendered 
a valuable service to the history of Protestant 
missions in China. Interest stimulated by his own 
service in China and patient research at home and 
on the field are evident throughout. 

The story of Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschew- 
sky (1831-1906) is the unusual record of a Jew, 
born in Lithuania, trained in rabbinic schools 
and in German universities, who, after a five years’ 
residence in America, during which he professed 
conversion to Christianity and received theolog- 
ical education, went out to a life of missionary 
service in China. Schereschewsky’s special gifts 
were linguistic, and the work he longed to do, 
even before he left American shores, was transla- 
tion. He traced his own conversion to early influ- 
ences received from reading a Hebrew New Testa- 
ment. His quajifications were apparent to his 
teachers, to the mission board and to his fellow 
missionaries on the field. And the peculiar circum- 
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stances of his life brought it about that he was 
able to exercise his talents in this field of his 
special interest and choice over a _ period of 
nearly fifty years. 


Few missionaries, however, escape the demand 
that he bear his share of the burden of admin- 
istration on the field. In 1875, in spite of pro- 
tests of both himself and his fellow missionaries, 
many of whom frankly agreed with him that he 
lacked the qualifications, Schereschewsky was 
elected Episcopalian Bishop of China. The greatly 
increased duties were borne heroically. St. John’s 
University, for which he raised the money and 
which he personally organized, is the monument 
to his brief and energetic episcopal career. Over- 
work and over-exposure to the heat of the summer 
of 1881 brought on a paralysis which made him an 
invalid confined to his chair for the remaining 
twenty-five years of his life. 


The record of this invalidism is one of the 
most chaJlenging stories in missionary history. 
After two years medical attention in Europe had 
proved that his breakdown was permanent Schere- 
schewsky resigned the bishopric and devoted him- 
self to Bible translation and revision. Under the 


vigilant care of his devoted wife, he worked away 
on a typewriter, which he laboriously operated with 
one finger of one hand. Nine years he was in 
America, and then, after an absence of thirteen 
years, he was back in China to work again with 


his native helpers by his side. His last work 
completed and seen through the press, he died in 
Tokyo in 1906. 


The Way of the Witnesses. A New Testament Study 
in Missionary Motive. By Epwarp SH8ILLITO. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1936. viii + 152 
pages. $1.00. 


This is an inspirational study of the New Testament. 
It is unique in its departure from the usual textual 
study of certain passages, in order to set-forth the 
missionary pattern of the whole New Testament. 
The reader is reminded that in the word “apostolic” 
we have the word “missionary” in its earlier Greek 
form, and that the Acts of the Apostles may as well 
be called the Acts of the Missionaries. At first ac- 
cepting the call “under sealed orders,” the early 
disciples were bound by the very universal character 
of the gospel and by the spiritual unity of mankind 
to make their witness worldwide. Gentile-evangeliza- 
tion was the special “grace” give to Paul, the “mys- 
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tery” hitherto unrevealed, implicit in the Sermon on 
the Mount and continuing to be realized as Christianity 
crosses barriers, surmounts prejudices, and every- 
where and in every age expects and accepts the call 
to conflict with competing loyalties. With a good 
knowledge of the ancient world-scene vivified by a 
good historical imagination, and with a wide knowl- 
edge of modern missionary personalities and literature, 
the author is successful in picturing the problems in 
the spiritual development of the early church in terms 
of the modern missionary movement. The book is 
marked by vivid pictures rather than by connected 
discussion. Interruptions in the text, which mar so 
many similar books, are avoided by assembling the 
important Biblical references at the end of the book. 
Appended also is a brief bibliography of books on the 
missionary motive in the New Testament and in the 
modern age. 
FREDERICK M. DERWACTER 
William Jewell College 


The Story of Methodism. By Hatrorp E. Luccock 
and Paut Hutcuinson. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern, 1926. 495 pages. Sec- 
ond Edition. $2.00. 

Methodism in American History. By Witt1AM War- 
REN SwEET. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern, 1933. Bibliography. 411 pages. $3.00. 

The Economic Ethics of John Wesley. By Katu- 
LEEN WALKER MacArtHur. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern, 1936. Bibliography. 
166 pages. $1.50. 

In a book dedicated to their Preacher-Fathers, 
and superbly illustrated by Harold Speakman, Hal- 
ford Luccock and Paul Hutchinson have combined 
great talents to produce a swiftly-moving, impres- 
sionistic story of the rise, development and spread 
of Wesleyanism and Methodism. With a recurring 
brilliance of generalization the reader finds it an 
easy task to move with the events. It is so facile 
a telling that one instinctively wonders how many 
of the rougher things may have been smoothed 
over to make this easy flowing tale. Yet 
its essential historicity is not to be challenged; 
rather the well known presuppositions of Luc- 
cock and Hutchinson are to be taken account of 
by the historian, while the non-historical mind may 
rest assured that he is being led along a mighty 
path by guides worthy of his confidence. Let every 
Wesleyan minister, and every lay official of Wes- 
ley’s Church read it. 

Of an utterly different type is Professor Sweet’s 
book. Here is the matter of fact recitation of the 
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dry bones of history. Out of such labors as are 
reflected herein the history of the Church is built. 
Painstaking research, chronological narration, clar- 
ity of expression mark the work. It is for the stu- 
dent and the interested. Tracing the growth of 
Methodist organization and influence from the 
time of its first appearance on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, until the day, when, the Continent crossed 
and conquered, it turned to face the work of the 
20th Century and the results of the World War, 
this book belongs with the studies in the history 
of the American Church which Professor Sweet is 
steadily conducting. 

Miss MacArthur’s book proposes itself as a study in 
the past from which lessons for the present may 
be learned. This purpose is not too historical, and 
betrays the bias of the author. The book is the 
result of research done at Chicago. It contains 
no new point of view, nor assemblage of facts. But 
it sets forth in clear and ordered array many of 
the exceptionally interesting parallel lines of social, 
economic and religious thought in Wesley. Foot- 
notes throughout point out the source of Miss Arch- 
er’s contentions and contradictions. It is a book ior 
the student rather than for the general reader. 

All three of these books are due for a wide 
reading, due to the interest in things Wesleyan this 
year. They deserve reading. 

Epwin Prince 

Boston University 


Christianity in Action. By E. G. HomricHausen. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1936. 227 
pages. $2.00. 

This book is a criticism of American Christianity 
from the point of view of one who shares the gen- 
eral outlook of those theologians who base their 
thought upon a return to the theology of the Retor- 
mation. He finds American Christianity almost 
bankrupt in spite of a large measure of external 
success. He regards the American Churches as 
representatives of a type of Christianity which 
has developed in separation from the main lines 
of historic Christianity. As a result it has no 
profound Christian theology but has largely capit- 
ulated to the assumptions of modernity. American 
Christianity is superficial, activistic, humanistic, 
optimistic. It tends to level the Christian faith 


down to what is reasonable to the modern Ameri- 
can. It has lost the belief in divine revelation. 
The author has no more patience with the literal- 
ism and static orthodoxy of Fundamentalism than 
he has with the fluidity of modernism. 


He has 


Barth but does not 
share Barth’s intransigent position on such prob- 
lems as the relation between reason and revela- 
tion. The book is the expression of a mood rather 
than a full discussion of the problems with which it 


been much influenced by 


deals. It is repetitious and as a whole unsystematic. 
It is somewhat shrill and one-sided. But it is a 
useful statement of the way in which the American 
Church appears in the light of the developments 
of Protestant thought in Europe by one who knows 
the American Church from the inside. 


Motive and Method in a Christian Order. By Sir 
Jostan Stamp. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1936. 239 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this unusual book is a trained 
economist, a practical business man of great dis- 
tinction, and a Christian layman who is _ both 
devoted and enlightened. Taken as a whole the 
book is an important document because it makes 
clear what is, in the mind of the more liberal 
Christian layman who believes that the present 
economic system can be reformed and made to 
work and who distrusts the tendency of so 
many of the clergy to identify Christianity with 
Socialism or with Social Credit. He _ believes 
that the Church must specialize on the remaking 
of the motives of men and that those who speak 
for the Church should be cautious in dealing 
with methods of social reconstruction. He is not 
dogmatic about the future and seems to envisage a 
remote condition in which men would be fit for 
a different social order. Much of what he writes 
is now widely accepted by Churchmen who are morc 
critical than he of contemporary capitalism but 
who have come to emphasize the tension which 
should exist between Christianity and every social 
system, All enthusiasts for a new social order need 
to ponder his chapters on the human and technical 
problems that would exist in any social order. 
My chief criticisms of the book are (1) that it 
seems rather complacent concerning the social 
effects of class-conflict and of the business cycle, 
both of which are forcing men to make choices 
between alternatives that the writer’s caution would 
condemn; (2) that it is too much preoccupied with 
objections to equality ef reward which have little to 
do with our present problem; (3) that the author is 
confused about the relation between the teachings of 
Jesus and contemporary social problems. At ‘times, 
he is clear enough about the mistake of seeking 
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direct economic guidance in the details of Jesus’ 
teaching and yet he spends a good deal of time 
in doing just that. 


Joun C. BENNETT 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


World Chaos or World Christianity. By Henry 
SmiTH Leper. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 
1937. 181 pages. $1.50. 

The subtitle “A popular interpretation of Oxford 
and Edinburgh, 1937” accurately reflects the con- 
tents of this book by the executive secretary of the 
Universal Christian Council. The title indicates 
the belief in the one hopeful way out of the pres- 
ent world disorder. The volume is one of a series 
devoted to a complete account of the two great 
church conferences on “The Church, State and 
Society” and “Faith and Order.” 

Each conference is given two chapters and two 
deal with the conferences taken together. The 
book includes the preparation, the setting, the 
reports of addresses, sermons and worship ser- 
vices, frequent quotations from the official reports, 
occasional anecdotes and personal impressions from 
the author and others, with an able summary of 
the significant effects, actual and anticipated. 

For those who could not attend the conferences 
this book provides the best brief substitute. Among 
many impressions, one stands out. There were 
many differences and difficulties in such ecumeni- 
cal gatherings but a new spirit and sense of value 
and unity in the church seems on the way. As 
at an early council it is good to hearken to a re- 
hearsing of “what signs and wonders God hath 
wrought.” 

DwicHt Marion BEck 

Syracuse Umsversity 


The American Jew. By Rassr A. J. FetpMan, New 
York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1937. 

Life has been described as a bond between the dead, 
the living, and the unborn. To assess anyone’s fore- 
ground, a knowledge of his background is essential. 
There have been so many wrong views about the 
American Jew that a book untangling popular errors 
has long been a desideratum. Rabbi Feldman’s vol- 
ume is a step in the right direction. The author 
deals with the three main divisions of American Jewry, 
the so-called Sephardim (Spanish and Oriental), the 
German and the Eastern European Jews, describes 
their history in the country of their origin, their ar- 
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rival and subsequent record in the United States. The 
value of the book is considerably enhanced by chrono- 
logical tables, as well as by good bibliography. The 
volume suffers from over-simplification. It has the 
further disadvantage arising from the author’s ambi- 
tion to pack an enormous amount of essential material 
into a volume far too small ad hoc. One may cavil 
at a few terminological inexactitudes and questions, 
e. g. the statements about the REMA, who was not a 
commentator on, but whose work was complementary 
to Rabbi Karo’s “Shulchan Arukh”’; the Yeshiva 
College is a college of liberal arts, not a theological 
one primarily; Ahad Haam has been, is no more, a 
major influence in Jewish contemporary thought. 

But the central thought is right, the effort praise- 
worthy. As a pioneering enterprise “The American 
Jew” is to be hailed, and the author or some other 
authors should be encouraged to continue the research 
and to discover time, energy and means to write a 
book that will be a full, documented and all-embrac- 
ing record of the American Jew—past and present, 
with some non-prophetic suggestions as to his future. 


Baghdad Sketches. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. 
$3.50. 

In this book Freya Stark takes the reader with her 
into the heart of the Near and Middle East, intro- 
ducing him to her friends, the Beduin Shaikh, the 
Indian tanner, an Arab policeman, Persian pilgrims, 
fishermen and householders, the Armenian servant, 
Jewish merchants, the Kurdish porter, the Baghdad 
greengrocer, Nubians of Kuwait, a Syrian carpenter 
and his wife, the retiring, modest women of this part 
of the Oriental world, and the educated young mod- 
ern “effendis.” Life in the slums of Baghdad, the 
hospitality of the desert tribes nearby, the Yezidi devi! 
worshippers, a Syriac Christmas, the fasts of Ramad- 
han, a visit in disguise to the shrine of Kadhimain 
(where no Christian may enter)—are vividly and 
skillfully portrayed with the penetrating observation, 
the rare human sympathy and admirably balanced in- 
terpretation of one who understands the East. 

The successive sketches, some of which were writ- 
ten originally for the Baghdad Times, seem bound to - 
gether in remarkable unity. The author’s personality 
permeates them all with a sense of humor, keen in- 
sight, wisdom, romance yet realism, and a compre- 
hension of the significance of the impact of Western 
culture upon the older traditions of the East. The 
book is illustrated with photographs by the author and 
drawings by E. N. Prescott. 


By Freya Starx. New York: 
xiv + 269 pages. 
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The Hull Trade Program and the American System. 
By Raymonp Buett. World Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 2. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, 1938. 48 pages. 25c. 

Billions for Defense. By Wiu.am T. Stone and 
Ryiiis ALEXANDER GosLiIn. No. 9 in the Head- 
line Books Series. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, 1037. 48 pages. 25c. 

Church and State. By Ry iis ALEXANDER GOSLIN. 
No. 10 in the Headline Books Series. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1937. 46 
pages. 25¢. 

War in China. America’s Role in the Far East. By 
VarIAN Fry. No. 13 in the Headline Books 
Series. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
1938. 96 pages. 25c. 

It is a pleasure to call the attention of our readers 
to these publications of the Foreign Policy Association. 
We know of no better way to keep abreast of the 
rapidly changing international scene than to read these 
pamphlets which are timely, unbiased, and prepared 
by experts. They should be especially useful to 
teachers of courses dealing with the application of re- 
ligion to social and international problems. 


Peace or War? A Conference. Edited by Harotp S. 
Quictey. Minneapolis: The University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1937. 205 pages. 50c. 


The eleven addresses printed herein were delivered 
at a conference on “Peace or War?” held at the 
University of Minnesota on April 7, 8, and 9, 1937. 
On the whole this collection of papers on peace and 
war is still timely. We call attention to certain chap- 
ters which are as pertinent as when the addresses 
were delivered : “Needed: New Symbols of Peace,” by 
Peter H. Odegard; “War is Not Inevitable,” by 
David Bryn-Jones; “China Within the Triangle,” by 
Harley Farnsworth MacNair. An interesting con- 
trast will be found between the article “America: A 
Nation in Arms?” by William T. Stone of the For- 
eign Policy Association and “A Call to Prepared- 
ness,” by Lt. Col. Adam E. Potts, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics, University of Minnesota. It 
is not often that the militarist is persuaded to par- 
ticipate in a discussion of war and peace. 


Your World. And How To Live In It. Pupil’s 
Work Book (Grades Nine and Ten). By Har- 
oto B. Huntinc. With Drawings by Janice 
Newton. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1938. $.35. 


Your World. And How To Live In It. Teacher's 
Guide and General Resource Book. By Har- 
otp B. Huntinc. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1938. $1.25. 

The reviewer has made use of this course and has 
found it well adapted to the high school age. The 
plan of work facilitates student participation. There 
are “Questions and Study Projects” and problems 
“For Further Investigation.” The Teacher's Guide 
and General Resource Book furnishes the material for 
“further investigation.” Six general topics are cov- 
ered in twenty-five lessons. The topics are: I. The 
Rise of Modern Science. II. The Struggle for So- 
cial Justice. III. A World at Play. IV. Education, 
Health, and Beauty. V. Men and Women in Their 
Relations to Each Other. VI. “This Believing 
World.” 

Cart E. Purinton 

Adelphi College 


Lest We Forget. By Dr. J. S. Du. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1938. 127 pages. $1.25. 
Reminiscences. of Southern Baptist institutions and 
ministers. 
Victory Through Youth.. By LutHer J. Hotcoms. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1938. 83 pages. 25c. 
A plan for a Young People’s Revival regarded as 
identical with a regular church revival except that 
young people are expected to take the responsibility. 
Our Bible—What’s in it? By ArtHur Ketty. Bos- 
ton: W! A. Wilde Co., 1934. 142 pages. $1.00. 
Questions, with answers. A synopsis of each book 
of the Bible. 
Energy & Businss Values. By Hasty Tart 
TicHENoR. New York: Margent Press, 1938. 
Proposals for the reorganization of business and 
finance, taxation and public policy, and the relations 
of man to man, based upon a new theory of value. 


Biblical Criticism and Archaeology 
(Continued from page 132) 

Higher criticism uses three general kinds 
of evidence, historical evidence, literary evi- 
dence in a very broad sense, and evidence 
from content of thought. The service of archae- 
ology to higher criticism in the field of his- 
torical evidence is considerable, in the realms 
of literary evidence and evidence from content 
of thought it is very slight. ; 

The same law, in identical language, is found 
in Ex. 23:19b, Ex. 34:26b, and Dt. 14:21b, 
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the statement being: ‘“‘Thou shalt not boil a 
kid in its mother’s milk.” These three occur- 
rences afford literary evidence that there were 
at one time three separate documents contain- 
ing this law. Archeology, in the nature of the 
case can give no evidence on this point. 

The passage Is., chs. 24-27, is shown by the 
content of thought to be very late. It is 
apocalyptic, which is a mark of a very late 
period. It teaches the resurrection of indi- 
viduals, 26:19, an idea which appears clearly 
elsewhere only in Dan. 12:2. The statement: 
“The host of the high ones on high,” 24:21, 
is evidently a reference to the patron angels 
of earthly kingdoms, an idea found elsewhere 
only in Daniel. Here again archeology has no 
evidence to offer. 

These examples are typical of very many 
conclusions of higher criticism. Higher crit- 
icism has its own sphere, in which it is for 
the most part independent of archeology. 


Recent Literature on Anti-Semitism 
(Continued from page 139) 

quest for world power is shocking to anyone 

who reads this literature. 

A somewhat different viewpoint is found 
in Salo Baron’s Social and Religious History 
of the Jew, recently reviewed in this JouRNAL. 
He finds no new or special cause for Jewish 
persecution in the rise of Christianity. He 
assigns the cause to the alien and segregated 
character of Jewish life. The classical anti- 
Semitism in Egypt and Rome is of the same 
pattern as later persecution. However, these 
conclusions are more speculative than proved 
by the evidence he adduces. Another type of 
study is represented ,by Solomon Grayzel’s 
The Church and the Jews in the 13th Cen- 
tury. Gradually a more accurate, complete 
picture of Jewish-Christian relations is being 
built up by monographs of this sort. 

This literature cannot be ignored in any 
adequate treatment of the history or sacred 
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literature of Christianity. Actually, it has 
had surprisingly little effect upon our text- 
book treatment of the gospels, still less in 
secondary school materials and in Sunday 
Schools. On the other hand, it represents 
the first steps of Christian scholarship to 
find a fundamental solution through his- 
torical analysis for the hatred of the brothers 
of Christ. 


Books Suitable for Undergraduates 
(Continued from page 143) 

an opportunity to see these volumes as yet. 

but I mention them as books which we shall 

all be interested in reading. 

Two books which seem to me very nearly to 
strike what we have called the ideal balance 
between a finished story and a clear presenta- 
tion of the gaps in our knowledge are Lods’s 
Israel** and his The Prophets and the Rise of 
Judaism.*? Here the problems connected with 
Hebrew origins and the history and religion of 
Israel and Judaism to the beginning of the 
Maccabean period are adequately designated 
and discussed. Recognition of diverse points 
of view is painstakingly made before the fa- 
vored solution is proffered. Concise footnotes 
refer to the extensive literature on the sub- 
ject. Archaeological contributions are fully 
appreciated. For the purpose of training stu- 
dents in scholarly method it would be hard to 
find more suitable books. One is only afraid 
that they may be somewhat too full of mate- 
rial for elementary work. In regard to this 
difficulty, however, it would seem to me that 
they should be offered to students along with 
simpler materials as the best works available, 
to which they will want to turn constantly for 
reference, and whose method they will desire 
to emulate. 


31. Adolphe Lods, Jsraei from Its Beginnings to the 
Middle of the Eighth Century (Translated by 
S. H. Hooke [London: Kegan Paul, 1932]). 

32. Idem, The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism 
(Translated by S. H. Hooke [London: Kegan 
Paul, 1937]). 
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Archaeology and the Bible 
(Continued from page 145) 


J. Garrow Duncan’s Digging up Biblical His- 
tory is widely used, but it is a rather mediocre 
book. The chronology is bewildering and the 
organization confusing. However, it contains 
a large number of good illustrations. Caiger’s 
new book is a small work from the conserva- 
tive viewpoint, depending too much, it must be 
said, upon second-hand sources. 

Among the older books the works by Driver 
and Vincent are still useful. They exhibit a 
soundness in judgment which is not always 
found in archaeological publications. 

In addition to the general works, I have 
given in the following bibliography a list of 
titles on various special subjects. This is by 
no means an exhaustive list, but is meant to 
suggest special topics. In my own class in 
Biblical Archaeology, each student is required 
to write a paper on a special topic, either cov- 
ering one excavation thoroughly or studying a 
special subject. Attention is called in partic- 
ular to the titles listed under topics which are 
the most live subjects in Biblical Archaeology 
today: Edom and Moab; the Hurrians (Ho- 
rites); the Patriarchal Period; Prehistory; 
and Ras Shamra. 

At the end of the bibliography will be found 
a list of journals and annuals which contain 
valuable reports and articles. For one who 
wishes to keep up with the progress of arch- 
aeology, the periodic reports in The American 
Journal of Archaeology, The American Jour- 
nal of Semitic Languages, and the Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research 
are recommended. 

It should be emphasized that the following 
bibliography is not exhaustive; it is merely a 
“working bibliography” to which many addi- 
tions might be made.? Those who wish more 
extensive references should consult a work 
such as Peter Thomsen, Die Palistina-Litera- 
tur, Leipzig (Vol. V, for 1925-34, in course of 
publication; Lieferung 2, 1937). 


I. General Works 


W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and 
the Bible, 3rd ed., N. Y., 10935. 

W. F. Albright, “Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands,” 
45 pp., Supplement to Young’s Analytical Con- 
cordance to the Bible, 20th Am. ed., N. Y., 1936. 

W. F. Badé, A Manual of Excavation in the Near 
East, Berkeley, 1934. 

J. Baikie, The Glamour of Near East Excavation, 
Londor 1927. 

A. G. Barrois, Précis d’archéologie biblique, Paris, 
1935. 

G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 7th ed., 
Philadelphia, 1937. 

I. Benzinger, Hebraische Archaologie, 3rd ed., Leip- 
zig, 1927. 

S. L. Caiger, Bible and Spade, N. Y., 1936. 

S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the 
Light of Archaeology, London, 1930. 

S. R. Driver, Modern Research as Illustrating the 
Bible, London, 1909. 

G. S. Duncan, An Introduction to Biblical Archae- 
ology, N. Y., 1928. 

J. G. Duncan, Digging up Biblical History, 2 vols., 
N. Y., 193%. 

K. Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon, Tiibingen (Only 
Pt. 1 published). 

A. H. Godbey, New Light on the Old Testament 
(litho), Norman, Oklahoma. 

W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Culture and Con- 
science: an Archacological Study of the New 
— Past in Ancient Palestine, Chicago, 
1936. 

H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zwm 
Alten Testament, 2 vols., 2nd ed., Berlin, 1926-27. 

R. A. S. Macalister, A Century of Excavation in 
Palestine, N. Y., 1925. 

S. A. B. Mercer, Extra-Biblical Sources for Hebrew 
and Jewish History, N. Y., 1913. 

I. M. Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, 
new ed., Phila., 1925. 

R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testa- 
ment, 2nd ed., N. Y., 1926. 

Peter Thomsen, Paldstina und seine Kultur in fiinf 
Jahrtausenden, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1931 (Der alte 
Orient, 30). 

H. Vincent, Canaan d’aprés Il’exploration récente, 
Paris, 1907. 

C. Watzinger, Denkmdler Palastinas, 2 vols., Leip- 
Zig, 1933-35. 

C. L. Woolley, Digging up the Past, N. Y., 1931. 


2This bibliography has been condensed at many 
points; it does not, for example, give the names of 
the series to which some of the volumes belong. 
The abbreviations used for periodicals will be found 
at the end—The author is indebted to Professor 
Millar Burrows, Dr. R. H. Pfeiffer, and Professor 
W. F. Stinespring for valuable suggestions in the 
preparation of the bibliography. 
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II. Books and Articles on Special Subjects 


A. Arabia and the Bible 


D. S. Margoliouth, Relations between Arabs and 
Israelites prior to the Rise of Islam, London, 
1924. 

J. A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible, Phila- 
delphia, 1934. 

. Babylon (City) 

R. Koldewey, The Excavations at Babylon, Lon- 
don, 1914. 

. Bethel 

Report: W. F. Albright, BASOR 56, 2-15. 

. Beth-Shan 

Alan Rowe, The Topography and History of 
Beth-Shan, Philadelphia, 1930. 

Articles and reports by Fisher, FitzGerald, and 
Rowe in various numbers of The Museum 
Journal and OS. 

Beth-Shemesh 

D. Mackenzie, “Excavations at Ain Shems,” 
Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, 1912-13. 

E. — Beth-Shemesh (Palestine), Haverford, 


E. y Ain Shems Excavations (Palestine), 
Haverford, 1931. 

E. Grant, Rumeileh, Being Ain Shems Excavations 
(Palestine), Part III, Haverford, 1934. 

. Edom and Moab (Transjordan) 

N. Glueck, “The Civilization of the Moabites,” 
38 (1934) 212-18. 
. Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine,” 
< AASOR 14 (1933-34) 1-114; II ibid. 15 
(1934- 35): III BASOR 64, 9-10; 65, 8-29; cf. 
ibid. 68, 13-21. 

. Exodus and Conquest 

W. F. Albright, “Archaeology and the Date of the 
— Conquest of Palestine,” BASOR 58, 


i. W. _* The Date of the Exodus, Edinburgh, 
1925. 

. Gezer 

R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, 
3 vols., London, 1912. 

Alan Rowe, “The 1934. Excavations at Gezer,” 
OS 1035, 19-33. 

. Gibeah of Saul (Tell el-Fal) 

Reports: W. F. Albright, AASOR 4 (1922-23) ; 
BASOR 52, 6-12. 

. Hurrians (Horites) 

W. F. Albright, “The Horites in Palestine,” in 
From to Paul (ed. by L. G. 
Leary), N. Y., 1935, pp. 9-26. 

E. Chiera and E. A. Speiser, “A New Factor in 
the History of the Ancient East,” AASOR 6 
(1924-25) 75-92. 

H. Gordon, “paralléles nouziens aux lois et 
coutumes de Il’Ancien Testament,” RB 44 
(1935) 34-41. 

R. H. Pfeiffer, “Nuzi and the Hurrians,” Annual 
Report of The Smithsonian Institution 1935, 
Washington, pp. 535-558. 

E. A. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, Philadel- 
phia, 1930, esp. ch. 5. 


K. Jerash (Gerasa) 


Reports: C. S. Fisher and others, AASOR 11 
(1929- 4 1-59, 131-169; BASOR 53, 2-13; 54, 
5-13; 


» 3-9. 
. Jericho Tati es- Sultan) 


E. Sellin and C. Watzinger. Jericho, Leipzig, 1913. 

Reports: J Garstang, Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology (Univ. of Liverpool), 19 (1932) 
3-22, 35-54; 20 (1933) 3-42; 21 (1934) 99-148; 
22 (1935) 143-184; 23 (1936) 67-100. 


. Jerusalem 


W. Morrison ed., The Recovery of Jerusalem, 
London, 1871. 

C. Warren, The Survey of Western Palestine: 
Jerusalem, London, 1884. 

F. J. Bliss, Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897, 
London, 1808. 

L. H. Vincent, Jerusalem sous terre, London, 1911. 

R. Weill, La cité de David, Paris, 1920. 

J. G. Duncan and others, Palestine Exploration 
Fund Annual 4 (1926); 5 (1927). 

E. L. Sukenik and L. A. Mayer, The Third Wall 
of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 1930. 


. Megiddo 


G. Schumacher and others, Tell el-Mutesellim, 
Leipzig, I, 1908; II, 1920. 

C. S. Fisher, The Excavation of Armageddon, 
Chicago, 1920. 

P. L. O. Guy, New Light from Armageddon, Chi- 
cago, 1931. 

R. S. Lamon, The Megiddo Water System, Chi- 
cago, 1935. 

Mon Material Remains of the Megiddo 
Cult, Chicago, 1935. 


. New Testament 


C. M. Cobern, The New Archaeological Discov- 
eries and their Bearing upon the New Testa- 
ment and upon the Life and Times of the 
Primitive Church, oth ed., N. Y., 19209. 

G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 

A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, rev. 
ed., N. Y., 1927. 

See also titles under Jerash, Samaria, Petra, 
Synagogues, etc. 


. Patriarchal Period 


W. F./Albright, “The Historical Background of 
Genesis XIV,” Journal of the Society of On- 
ental Research 10 (1926) 231-260. 

W. F. Albright, “The Jordan Valley in the Bronze 
Age,” AASOR 6 (1024-25) 13-74. 

F. M. T. Bohl, Das Zeitaller Abrahams, Leipzig, 
1931 (Der alte Orient 20, 1). 

M. Burrows, “The Complaint of Laban’s Daugh- 
ters,” Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety 57 (1937) 259-276. 

C. H. Gordon, “The Story of Jacob and Laban in 
the Light of the Nuzi Tablets,” BASOR 66, 
25-27. 

E. A. Speiser, “Ethnic Movements in the Near 
East in the Second Millennium B. C.,” AASOR 
13 (1931-32) 13-54. 


. Petra (and Nabataeans) 


G. L. Robinson, The Sarcophagus of an Ancient 
Civilization, N. Y., 1930. 

W. F. Albright, “The Excavation of the Conway 
High Place at Petra,” BASOR 57, 18-26. 
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G. Horsfiela and Agnes Conway, “Historical and 
Topographical Notes on Edom; with an Ac- 
count of the First Excavations at Petra,” The 
Geographical Journal 76 (1930) 369-390. 

N. Glueck, “The Early History of a Nabataean 
(Khirbet et-Tannir),” BASOR 60, 
7-1 

R. Prehistory of Palestine 

D. A. E. Garrod, “The Stone Age of Palestine,” 
Antiquity 8 (1934) 133-50. 

R. Neuville, “Le préhistorique de Palestine,” RB 
43 (1034) 237-259. 

S. Ras Shamra (Ugarit) 

R. Dussaud, Les découvertes de Ras Shamra 
(Ugarit) et l’Ancien Testament, Paris, 1937. 

J. W. Jack, The Ras Shamra Tablets, Edinburgh, 
1935. 

J. A. Montgomery and Z. S. Harris, The Ras 
Shamra Mythological Texts, Philadelphia, 
1936. 

(The texts are published, for the most part, in 
the journal Syria). 

T. Samaria 

G. A. Reisner, C. S. Fisher, and D. G. Lyon, 
Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 1908-1910, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1924. 

Later reports: J. W. Crowfoot, and others, OS 
1931, 139-142; 1032, 8-34, 63-70, 132-133; 1933, 
7-26, 62-73, 129-136; 1935, 182-194. 

J. W. Jack, Samaria in Ahab’s Time, Edinburgh, 
1920. 

U. Synagogues 

H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in 
Galilaga, Leipzig, 1916. 

E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine 
and Greece, London, 1934. 

V. Tell Beit Mirsim (Kiryath Sepher) 

W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and 
the Bible, ch. 2. 

Pottery: W. F. Albright, AASOR 12 (1930-31) ; 
13_ (1931-32) 55-127. 

M. G. Kyle, Excavating Kirjath-Sepher’s Ten 
Cities, Grand Rapids, 1934. 
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W. Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish) 

Reports: J. L. Starkey, OS 1933, 190-199; 1934, 
164-175; 1935, 198-207; 1936, 178-189. 

W. F. Albright, “A Supplement to Jeremiah: the 
> ered BASOR 61, 10-16; cf. ibid. 
70, 

H. Torczyner and others, Lachish I: The Lachish 
Letters, London, 1938. 

. Tell el-Hesy 

F. J. Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, London, 


1894. 
W. M. F. Petrie, Tel el Hesy (Lachish), London, 


1891. 
. Tell en-Nasbeb (Mizpah?) 

W. F. Badé, Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, 1926 
and 1927, Berkeley, 1928. 

W. F. Badé, Some Tombs of Tell en-Nasbeh, 
Berkeley, 1931. 

W. F. Badé, OS 1930, 8-19. 

W. F. Badé, Werden und Wesen des Alten Testa- 
ments (Beiheft ZAW 66) Berlin, 1936, pp. 
30-36. 

. Ur 

Ur Excavations: I, Al-‘Ubaid. II. Royal Ceme- 
tery, Oxford, 1927-34. 

C. J. Gadd, The History and Monuments of Ur, 
N. Y., 19209. 

C. L. Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, London, 1929. 


The following journals and annuals contain valu- 
able reports and articles, in addition to those listed 
above: The American Journal of Archaeology 
(AJA); The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages; The Annual of the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research (AASOR); Biblica (Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Institute) ; The Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research (BASOR); The Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society; The Museum Journal 
(Univ. of Penn.) ; Palistinajahrbuch; Quarterly of 
the Department of Antiquities, Palestine; The Quar- 
terly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(QS; 1037-, Known as the Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly); Revue Biblique (RB); The Biblical 
Archaeologist. 
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Street, Evanston, III. 

Prof. William F. Albright, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins 
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Dr. Park Hays Miller (Editorial Department, Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education), 420 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. R. H. Miller (Manchester College), 606 East 
gth St., North Manchester, Ind. 

Prof. Samuel K. Mirsky, 1335 Fiftieth Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Prof. Charles A. Mock, Ph. D., (Evangelical Schoo 

of Theology) 1431 Palm Ave., Reading, Pa. 

Rev. G. Gardner Monks, Headmaster, Lenox School, 
Lenox, Mass. 

Prof. A. B. Moore, B. D., D. D., Athen, W. Va. 
(Concord State Teachers College). 

Prof. Dale Hendry Moore, B. D., Th. D., Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Prof. John M. Moore, B. D., A. M., Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N. Y. 

Rev. Hugh A. Moran, M. A. (Cornell University), 
Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. F. Grover Morgan, Ph.D., 251 
Hickory, N. C. 

Ruth M. Morrison, A. B., Barnes Hall, Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. William W. Morton, B. D., D. D. (Washing- 
ton and Lee University), 303 S. Jefferson St., 
Lexington, Va. 

Prof. Elmer W. K. Mould, Ph. D. (Elmira College), 
503 Fitch St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Dean James Muilenburg, Ph. D., Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 

Prof. A. H. Myers, Ph. B., A. M., Tennessee Wes- 
leyan College, Athens, Tenn. 

Prof. H. E. Myers, S. T. M., Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Prof. Elfleda Myser, M. A., M. R. E., Rust College, 
Holly Springs, Miss. 

Prof. Toyozo W. Nakarai, Ph. D., Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prof. Charles F. Nesbitt, Wesley College, Univer- 
sity Station, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Prof. R. Neumann, D. Lit., D. D., Carthage College, 
Carthage, 

Miss Mildred A. Neumeister, Dorland Bell School, 
Hot Springs, No. Carolina. 

Prof. Warren N. Nevius, D. D., Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Prof. Jannette E. Newhall, A. M., Ph. D., Box 35, 
Newton Center, Mass. 


Prof. H. L. Newman, Colby College, Waterville, Me. 


Principal Esther Nichol (Lincoln Normal School). 
Marion, Ala. 
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Miss Helen R. H. Nichol, M. A., B. D., The Mas- 
ter’s School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Mr. George Nicholson, Headmaster, 
School, West Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Morton O. Nilssen, Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, 425- 
429 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Prof. Morgan S. Odell, Ph. D., Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Prof. Stanley L. Olsen, M. A., C. T., Augustana Col- 
lege, 1205 S. Springs Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Miss Clara E. Orr, 7 Gramercy Park West, New 
York City. 

Prof. John Orr, Ph. D. (Westminster College), 139 
Beechwood Rd., New Wilmington, Pa. 

Prof. Horace Eugene Orr, M. A., D. D., Maryville 
College, 406 Indiana Ave., Maryville, Tenn. 

Prof. Wilfred T. Packer, B. A., B. D., Rio Grande 
College, Rio Grande, Ohio. 
Prof. Caroline L. Palmer, M. A., Litt. D., (Biblical 
Seminary) 235 East 49th St, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Katharine H. Paton, Shepard House, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Prof. John Paterson, Ph. D., (Drew University) 29 
Academy Road, Madison, N. J. 

Prof. Charles H. Patterson, Ph.D., University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Rev. Endicott Peabody, D. D., LL. D., Groton School, 
Groton, Mass. 

Prof. V. R. Pearson, A. B., B. D., S. T. D., Au- 
gustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 

Miss Mathilde Peper, Biblical Seminary, 235 East 
49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Ismar J Peritz, Ph. D., Litt. D., S. T. D., Lake 
Bluff, Wolcott, N. Y. 

Robert M. Perry, 227 East North St., New Castle, 
Pa. 
Prof. Robert H. Pfeiffer, S. T. M., Ph.D. (Harvard 
University), 57 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Ellis E. Pierce, A. M., Th. D., 5 Nickerson St., 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Prof. George Pohlmann, B. D., (Mount Hermon 
School) Mount Hermon, Mass. 

Prof. J. A. Potter, B. D., Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio. 

Rev. Vincent Fowler Pottle, Th. M., 1625 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Warren T. Powell, A. M., B. D., 64 Garland 
St., Newton Center, Mass. (Boston University). 
Dean Wm. H. Powers, Hendricks Chapel, Syracuse 

University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kingswood 
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Prof. Alexander C. Purdy, Ph. D. (Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary), 96 Sherman St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Carl E. Purinton, Ph.D., Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 


Prof. Charles Lynn Pyatt, The College of the Bible, [ 


Lexington, Ky. 

Rev. Chester Warren Quimby, Burnham, Pa. 

Pres. J. B. Randolph, A. M., LL. D., (Claflin Col- 
lege), Orangeburg, S. C. 

Dean William F. Rangeler, D. D., (Midland College 
and Western Theological Seminary of United 
Lutheran Church in America), 1643 N. Nye Ave., 
Fremont, Nebraska. 

Principal William J. Reagan, Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Prof. H. B. Reed, D. D., (Northwestern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary) 960 19th Ave., N. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Pres. Harry Lathrop Reed, D. D., Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Seminary Campus, Auburn, N. Y. 
Prof. Lucius F. Reed, S. T. B., D. D. (University of 

Colorado), 1128 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. 

Prof. G. A. Richie, M. A., D D, Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville, Pa. 

Rev. P. W. Rishell, San Nicholas Aruba, Nether- 
lands, West Indies. 

Prof. Martin Rist, Th. D., Ph. D., Iliff School of 
Theology, Denver, Colo. 

Prof. M. E. Ritzman, Ph. D. (Evangelical School of 
Theology), 1518 North 15th St., Reading, Pa. 
Miss Narola E. Rivenburg, Ph. D. (Baptist Insti- 
tute for Christian Workers), 1421-29 Snyder Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Corwin C. Roach, Bexley Hall of Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio. 

Prof. Charles H. Roberson (Abilene Christian Col- 
lege), 1209 Mulberry, Abilene, Texas. 

Prof. Norman L. Roberts, M. A., Th. M., go2 N. 
Main St., Weatherford, Texas. 

Prof. Henry Barton Robison, Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege, Canton, Missouri. 

Prof. Pura B. Robison, B. D., M. A., The Knox 
School, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Mrs. Katherine Richards Rockwell, 606 W, 122d St. 
New York City. 

Rev. S. D. Rodholm, Grand View College, 1003 
Grand View St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Dr. Trude Weiss Rosmarin, Ph. D. (The School of 
the Jewish Woman), 251 W. tooth St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Prof. W. Gordon Ross, B. D., Berea College, Berea 
College Station, Ky. 
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Members of Association 


Prof. Karl A. Roth, B. D., M. A., Lake Forest Col- 
lege, Lake Forest, Il. 

Prof. Walter E. Roush, M. A., D D. (Bonebrake 

Theological Sem.), 2129 Rugby Rd., Dayton, Ohio. 

BDean Elbert Russell, Ph. D., Duke University, Dur- 


ham, N. C. 

BProf. Floyd L. Sampson, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Mr. William L. Savage (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Prof. Frederick A. Schilling, Ph. D., Walla Walla 
College, College Place, Wash. 

Prof. F. W. Schneider, Morningside College, 444 
Evergreen Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 

Prof. Herbert W. Schneider, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Charles E. Schofield, D. D., Iliff School of 
Theology, Denver, Colo. 

Pres. A. T. Schulmair, Th. D., Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 

Prof. Robert William Schumm, M. A., B. D., Hunt- 
ington College, 2106 College Ave., Huntington, Ind. 

Prof. M. H. Schuster, M. A. (Union College), 3435 
S. 48th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Dean Paul J. Schwab, Ph. D., Trinity University, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 

Prof. Frank D. Scott, M. A., D. D. (Beaver Col- 
lege), 218 Greenwood Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. 

Prof. Stanley Scott, Viking, Alberta, Canada. 

Prof. William Scott, Th. D., Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va 

Rev. Delton L. Scudder, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

Prof. Ovid R. Sellers, Ph. D. (Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary), 2330 North Halstead St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Prof. Cecil J. Semans, B. D., D. D., Dakota Wes- 
leyan University, Mitchell, S. D. 

Rev. Jacob Sheatsley, A. M., D. D., 960 Bryden 
Road, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. Franklin I. Sheeder, Ursinus College, College- 
ville, Pa. 

Miss Cecilia May Sheppard, E. 15th St., & Denver 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Prof. Wilbur Spencer Sheriff, Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, La Plume, Pa. 

Mr. Lewis J. Sherrill, (Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary) 109 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. Franklin I. Sheeder, A. B., A. M., B. D., Ur- 
sinus College, Collegeville, Penna. 

Rev. A. R. Siebens, First Presbyterian Church, 126 
South Church St., Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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Mr. Walter W. Sikes, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
Dean Seth W. Slaughter, B. D. (University of Kan- 
sas, Bible College), 1300 Oread, Lawrence, Kan. 
Prof. J. Paul Slaybaugh, Head Master West Not- 
tingham Academy, Colora, Md. 

Rev. Alden T. Smith, 126 Greenwood Ave., Madi- 
son, N. J. 

Miss Frances W. Smith, 1221 Farwell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith, Ph. D., Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. 
Prof. Robert Seneca Smith, Ph. D. (Yale Divinity 
School), 64 Swarthmore St., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Wilbur M. Smith, D. D., 153 Institute Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. Heber C. Snell, M. A., Latter Day Saints In- 
stitute, Pocatello, Ida. 

Rev. R. Grady Snuggs, B. D., University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Prof. Alice K. Spaulding, Ph. B. B. D., 318 E. 
Franklin St., Wheaton, III. 

Prof. Earl E. Speicher, Pt. D., Northland College, 
Ashland, Wis. 

Mrs. H. E. Spence, A. M. (Duke University), Hope 
Valley, Durham, N. C. 

Miss Lizzie Dorothy Spencer, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Charles D. Spotts (Franklin & Marshall Col- 
lege), 834 Buchanan Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 

Rev. L. L. Sprague, D. D., President, Wyoming 
Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 

Prof. Edward Daniel Staples, Th. D., (Hamline Uni- 
versity) 1437 Capitol Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Prof. Algernon O. Steele, Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, Charlotte, N. C. 

Miss Lucy E. Steele, Peace College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Pres. Theodore P. Stephens, A. B., Aurora College, 
Aurora, Ifl, 

Mr. Charles L. Stevens, Headmaster, Wilbraham 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

Prof. F. W. Stewart, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

Prof. H. B. Stewart, Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Prof. Russell W. Stine, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Prof. William F. Stinespring, Duke 
School of Religion, Durham, N. C. 
Dean Lula May Stipe, Louisburg College, Louis- 

burg, N. C. 
Rev. John W. Stockwell, Ph. B., B. D., 2129 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prof. E. H. Stranahan, M. A., D. R. E, Friends 
University, Wichita, Kansas. 

Rev. K. G. Stratemeier, Th. D., Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Prof. W. E. Straw, M. A., Emmanuel Missionary 
College, Rt. 1, Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Miss Maude L. Strayer, Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Miss Alice C. Strong, 109 Adams St., Greensboro, 

Prof. G. V. Stryker, The American International 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Lucy C. Sturgis, Resident Principal, Oldfields 
School, Glencoe, Maryland. 

Prof. Alma Willis Sydenstricker, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Decatur, Ga. 

Prof. Garrett S. Tamminga, A. B., Th. M., Pikeville 
College, Box 26, Pikeville, Kentucky. 

Prof. Eugene S. Tanner, Ph. D., Univ. of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

Prof. George S. Tarry, Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va. 

Prof. James W. Teener, M. A., B. D., Park College, 
Parkville, Mo. 

Prof. Daniel W. Terry, Cazenovia Seminary, Caze- 
novia, N. Y. 

Mr. French W. Thompson, 
Lewisburg, West Virginia. 
Dean Howard Thurman, D. D., Howard University, 

Washington, D. C. 

Prof. J. B. Tidwell, 1309 South 8th Street, Waco, 
Texas. 

Prof. Godfrey Tietze, M. A., B. D., University of 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Prof. A. B. Trowbridge, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. 

Prof. D. C. Troxel, College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Prof. Russell C. Tuck, A. M., S. T. M. (Andover 
Newton Theological School), 17 Glenwood Ave., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Miss Matilda F. Utecht, M. R. E. (Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School), 2969 Vernon Ave., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

Prof. Guy Linwood Vannah (N. E. School of The- 
ology), 17 Rockville Park, Roxbury, Mass. 

Prof. Sam Veldey, Th.D., Clifton Junior College, 
Clifton, Texas. 

Rev. James E. Wagner, B. D. (Franklin and Mar- 
shall Academy), 613 West Lemon St., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Prof. George Handy Wailes, D. D. (Temple Univ.), 
517 S. 48th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greenbrier College, 
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Rev. Edwin R. Walker, B. D., (Central College) 80, 
Besgrove, Fayette, Mo. 

Prof. Henry H. Walker, Ph. D., Piedmont College, 
Demarest, Ga. 

Prof. Rollin H. Walker, 173 N. Sandusky St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Prof. Rollin H. Walker, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Prof. James Wallace (Macalaster College), 112) 
Cambridge Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Prof. William G. Waltemyer, B. D., M. A., Ph. D. 
(Gettysburg College), 251 Springs Ave., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Principal George A. Walton, George School, George 
School, Pa. 

Miss Jean Wardrope, St. Anne’s School for Girls, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Prof. Leroy Waterman, Ph. D., Litt. D., University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Prof. Aaron F. Webber, S. T. B., S. T. M., (Evan- 
gelical Seminary of Puerto Rico) Seminario Evan- 
gelico, Rio Pierdras, Puerto Rico. 

Prof. William A. Weber, Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Rev. Edric A. Weld, Holderness School, Plymouth, 
N. H. 

Prof. J. M. Wells, B. D., D. D., Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

Dr. Sidney A. Weston, Ph. D. (Editor, Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society), 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pres. Frederick H. Wezeman (Chicago Christian 
College), 1177 So. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Miss Sarah B. Whitaker, Principal, Northampton 
School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 

Prof. Arthur C. Wickenden, Ph. D., Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, Suite 105, 744 Jackson Pl., N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Laura H. Wild, 262 W. Sixth St., Claremont, 
Calif. 

Prof. Amos N. Wilder, Ph. D. (Andover Newton 
Theological School), 144 Institution Ave., Newton 
Center, Mass. 

Pres. C. E. Wildman, (De Pauw University), Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Miss Katharine M. Wilkinson, 41 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y., Chapin School. 

Rev. J. Paul Williams (Director of Religious Edu- 
cation), Mass. State College, Amherst, Mass. 
Mr. H. F. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Fre- 

donia, Kansas. 


173 North Sandusky St. 


Members of Association 


Miss Mira B. Wilson, Principal, Northfield Semi- 
nary, East Northfield, Mass. 

Mr. Theodore Halbert Wilson, McDonogh School, 
McDonogh, Maryland. 

Prof. Olive M. Winchester, A. B., B. D., S. T., Th. 
D., 1232 Oxford Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Prof. G. B. Winton, M. A., D. D. (Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity), 2417 Garland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. P. Wiseman, S. T. M, D D, Asbury College, 
Wilmore, Ky. 

Prof. Helen D. Wolcott, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe, Ph. D., Tufts College, Box- 
ford, Mass. 
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Dr. Lynn H. Wood, Takoma Park Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Prof. William F. Wunsch, L. L. B. (New-Church 
Theological School), 57 Avon Hill St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Miss Margaret F. Wysong, 69 Carlton Ave., Port 
Washington, N. Y. 

Rev. Edgar C. Young, S. T. M., Th. D. (Vicar 
Phillips Brooks Memorial Chapel), 200 N. soth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Rayborn L. Zerby, Ph. D., Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine. 

Rev. John D. Zimmerman, Ph. B., B. D., M. A., 4624 
Erie Ave., Madisonville, Cincinnati, O. 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


The following descriptions should be added to the 
list of teachers of religion who are available for 
positions : 


L-2—Woman; B. S. (Math.), Monmouth; Th. M. 
(Theol.) and Th. D. (Rel. Educ.), Iliff School 
of Theol; M. A. (Psych.) Univ. of Denver; 
graduate work at Columbia and Union Theol. 
Sem. 1 year teaching experience in a southern 


Junior College. Desired subjects: Bible, rel. 
- educ., phil. of rel. 

Z-1—Man; Ph. B. (English), Kenyon; also attended 
Heidelberg (Ohio) and Annapolis; B. D. cum 
laude (O. T. and Hist.), Bexley Hall (Ken- 
yon); M. A. (Semitics), Johns Hopkins. Ex- 
pects to receive degree in June 1938. Desired 
subjects: Semitics, O. & N. T., N. T. Greek, 


and Hebrew. 
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